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I 

Lucia  stood  like  a  slim  bright  bird,  her  smiling 
eyes  on  the  treetop  where  the  tanager  had  alighted, 
her  head  lifted  on  her  white  throat,  her  hand 
stretched  out.  Anthony  crept  to  her  and  put  the 
field  glasses  into  her  palm.  The  tanager  preened. 
His  was  the  only  movement  in  the  wide  stillness, 
for  even  the  breeze  died,  ceasing  to  ripple  the  grass 
in  the  meadows,  and  the  leaves  hung  motionless. 
No  boat  passed  on  the  calm  blue  river.  The  sun 
burned  down  so  intensely  that  the  green  had  never 
been  so  green  in  those  fields,  the  sky  and  river 
never  so  blue,  and  no  bird  ever  so  scarlet  as  the 
tanager  among  the  beeches.  While  the  world 
waited  to  see  what  he  would  do,  he  flirted  his  tail 
behind  the  leaves,  and  then,  in  a  thin,  streaming 
line  of  red,  took  wing.  The  wind  stirred  the  trees, 
and  went  in  quick  waves  over  the  grass. 

‘You  can  add  him  to  your  list,  now/  said 
Anthony. 
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He  was  practical.  He  took  a  little  notebook 
from  her  jersey  pocket  and  wrote  with  a  short 
pencil:  '62  —  scarlet  tanager,  male.' 

The  two  heads  —  Lucia's  the  color  of  polished 
brass  and  Anthony's  almost  black  —  bent  over  the 
list  until  it  was  officially  recorded  that  the  tana¬ 
ger  was  number  sixty-two. 

When  they  had  made  sure  that  he  had  vanished 
in  a  willow  thicket  by  the  river,  they  walked  on 
across  the  island,  sharing  the  glasses  with  scrupu¬ 
lous  division  of  the  minutes.  A  pair  of  goldfinches 
flew  tamely  about  them.  They  saw  a  cedar  wax¬ 
wing.  But  there  was  only  one  tanager,  which  had 
gone. 

In  the  distance  across  the  fields  a  bell  began  to 
ring.  It  was  like  a  school  or  a  church  bell.  But  it 
was  neither. 

‘Some  one’s  calling  Mounty,’  said  Anthony. 
That  was  the  name  of  the  ferryman  who  manned 
the  one  small  boat  from  the  island  to  the  mainland. 

‘Yes,'  Lucia  laughed.  ‘We  mustn't  stay  until 
he  goes  off  down  to  the  Center.  He  won't  come 
back  unless  he  feels  like  it.' 

‘Some  sport,  to  get  left  here!  I'd  have  to  find  a 
way  to  ferry  you  across,  or  we  could  stay  all  night 
in  the  old  playhouse.' 
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He  smiled  down  into  her  eyes.  On  her  hidden 
body  a  warm  flush  started.  She  hoped  that 
Mounty  had  gone.  Then  after  a  long  time  some 
one  would  come  and  get  them  —  waiting  cozily  in 
the  playhouse. 

They  had  reached  a  low  hill  in  the  middle  of  the 
island.  From  it  you  could  see,  beyond  the  fields 
dotted  with  sheep,  how  the  wide  navigated  river, 
slipping  slowly  through  the  country,  divided, 
flowed  around  a  fertile  area  two  miles  square,  then 
continued  its  course  in  majestic,  broad  reunion  of 
waters  until,  far  off,  it  emptied  into  the  dim,  blue 
Sound.  On  this  summit,  known  in  Flemingham  as 
Samson’s  Hill,  stood  a  small,  gray,  deserted  chapel. 
Years  ago  it  had  been  erected  by  Anthony’s  uncle, 
the  Reverend  Sabin  Rogers,  as  a  mission  to  the 
families  of  the  river  boatmen  living  on  this  island, 
which  was  now  part  of  a  mainland  farm.  All  but 
one  had  gone.  No  one  was  left  but  the  tender  of 
the  sheep  in  his  clapboard  cottage,  and  there  was 
no  longer  an  excuse  for  the  little  chapel,  which 
never  had  been  needed  anyway.  Then  it  had  be¬ 
come  a  playhouse  used  by  children. 

‘Remember  our  picnics  here,  Alexey?’  asked 
Lucia,  as  they  stood  before  it.  She  chose  to  call 
him  ‘Alexey,’  which  was  one  of  his  Russian 
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names.  ‘When  we  were  children ?’  At  fifteen 
childhood  seems  so  far  in  the  past .  .  .  Anthony’s 
last  name  wasn’t  Russian,  but  a  good  old  Ameri¬ 
can  name.  Not  his  uncle’s  either.  It  was  Barr. 

‘Do  you  remember  the  time  I  beat  up  Albert 
Morgan  ?  ’ 

‘Do  you  remember  playing  Farmer  in  the  Dell, 
and  London  Bridge?’  she  kept  it  up. 

‘Grampa  and  Uncle  Sabin  used  to  come  over 

late,  to  surprise  us - ’ 

.  Anthony’s  face  sobered  when  he  said  that. 

He  turned  the  field  glasses  across  the  island  and 
the  narrower  blue  stream  of  the  divided  river  to 
the  green  mainland  beyond,  where  a  church  spire 
pricked  from  a  grove  of  larch  trees,  with  a  red 
chimney  near  by. 

‘With  these  you  can  see  our  house  from  here,’  he 
added.  His  face  had  not  lost  its  shadow  when  he 
put  the  glasses  back  into  their  case,  slung  over  his 
shoulder. 

Not  liking  to  see  that  —  the  shadow  —  she  never 
liked  to  see  it,  and  it  came  often  lately — -  she  slipped 
nearer  to  him.  Lifting  her  face  to  his,  her  cheek 
touching  his  shoulder,  she  said,  ‘Don’t,  Alexey!’ 

‘Don’t  what?’ 

‘Look  like  that,’  she  smiled. 
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At  that  a  queer,  small  exclamation  —  a  swift 
movement . . .  His  hard  cheek  brushed  hers;  his 
lips,  as  she  turned,  quivered  against  it.  But  the 
movement  and  the  touch  were  so  quick,  so  light, 
that  you  would  hardly  know  anything  had  hap¬ 
pened  to  you  at  all.  There  was  only  singing  joy 
and  a  startled  sense  of  the  beauty  of  the  island  seen 
from  Samson’s  Hill. 

‘Let’s  go  and  ring  for  Mounty!’ 

Though  he  did  not  look  at  her,  his  face  had 
cleared.  When  they  turned  to  go  down  the  slope 
to  the  ferry,  he  took  her  hand  as  they  walked,  and 
she  felt  like  singing.  Her  hand  felt  small  in  his 
long,  hard  one. 

She  sang: 

‘The  farmer  in  the  dell. 

The  farmer  in  the  dell, 

Heigh-o!  The  Derry-o! 

The  farmer  in  the  dell. 

‘The  farmer  takes  the  wife, 

The  farmer  takes  the  wife, 

Heigh-o!  The  Derry-o!  , 

The  farmer  takes  the  wife. 

‘The  wife  takes  the  child - 

At  the  point  nearest  the  mainland,  where  the 
road  which  traversed  the  island,  little  more  than 
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wheel  tracks  now,  ended,  stood  a  tall  cross,  like 
the  crucifixes  of  Europe,  but  without  the  tragic 
body.  Upon  one  arm  hung  a  bell  to  which  a  rope 
was  attached.  Anthony  pulled  the  rope,  with  long 
sweeps  ringing  the  bell.  The  quiet  clang  went 
across  the  river.  It  made  you  think  of  ten  minutes 
before  nine  on  a  school  morning,  or  of  a  rainy 
Wednesday  evening,  with  the  sexton  doing  his 
best  to  collect  a  congregation.  And  at  the  sound, 
beyond  the  swift  stream  appeared  a  squat  figure, 
who  waved  an  arm  at  Anthony  and  Lucia.  In  the 
copper  light  stood  a  small  gnarled  man  in  a  blue 
coat  too  large  for  him  and  adorned  with  brass  but¬ 
tons.  He  wore  a  cap  with  a  visor  and  brown  trou¬ 
sers,  too  long  and  wide  for  their  occupant,  creased 
deeply  at  the  joints.  This  odd  old  man,  who  had  a 
seamed  face  of  leathery  material  like  his  trousers, 
stepped  into  a  boat  and  began  to  row  with  choppy 
strokes  across  the  branch  of  the  river  that  di¬ 
vided  the  island  from  the  mainland.  In  a  few  min¬ 
utes  he  beached  his  boat  near  them,  opposite  the 
cross. 

Anthony  helped  Lucia  into  the  boat,  and  while 
the  ferryman  made  the  short  return  trip  they  sat 
close  together  in  the  stern.  After  their  polite 
greetings  — 4 Good-evening,  Mounty.’  ‘You  didn’t 
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let  us  get  left,  Mounty!’ —  answered  by  silent 
nods  of  the  ferryman,  not  a  word  was  spoken.  The 
short  strokes  dipped  sturdily;  the  blunt  prow 
slapped  the  ripples.  Against  their  cheeks  the  cool 
air  breathed.  The  sun  hung  over  the  lonely  island 
they  were  leaving. 

When  they  stepped  out  onto  the  other  shore 
Anthony  paid  for  their  passage.  Four  cents.  He 
counted  the  four  brown  pennies  into  Mounty’s 
cupped  and  blackened  palm. 

It  was  then  that  the  familiar  sight  of  Anthony’s 
brown,  strong  hand  in  which  hers  had  rested  made 
Lucia  look  up  into  his  face  with  a  new  thought.  . .  . 
You  could  tell  that  he  was  all  over  like  that  — 
slender,  brown,  and  strong. 

While  they  were  in  the  ferry  boat  Anthony  had 
turned  the  glasses  once  more  on  the  church  spire 
among  the  larches.  And  now,  as  they  walked 
across  the  fields  and  through  the  cedar  lane,  he  fell 
silent  again,  with  a  worried  look.  He  had  told  her 
he  must  go  straight  home,  and  asked  her  to  walk 
that  way  with  him.  They  went  through  quiet 
green  shade,  treading  softly  on  the  fine  smooth 
grass  of  the  lane.  When  at  a  bend  they  came 
within  sight  of  the  house  where  Anthony  lived  with 
his  Uncle  Sabin,  he  stopped  short.  Again  he  looked 
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through  the  glasses,  at  the  house  still  distant  be¬ 
yond  the  hollow  and  the  bridge.  He  turned  to 
Lucia. 

*  Don't  come  any  farther !  ”  he  commanded.  4  Be 
sure  not  to  come!' 

There  were  terror  and  misery  and  anger  in  his 
young  eyes.  They  were  so  black  in  his  pale  face 
that  they  frightened  her. 

Without  another  word  he  leaped  forward,  run¬ 
ning  down  the  path.  She  watched  him  swiftly  dis¬ 
appear  among  the  trees. 


II 

The  next  morning,  late  for  breakfast  —  but  it  was 
vacation  —  Lucia  sat  with  her  elbows  on  the  dark 
bare  dining-table  looking  through  the  open  win¬ 
dows  beyond  the  striped  green  awnings  away  down 
the  river  at  a  line  of  barges  which  were  going  out  to 
sea.  Her  mother,  in  a  lavender  dress,  was  in  the 
dining-room  wiping  silver  on  a  soft  linen  towel  and 
sorting  it  as  she  laid  it  in  the  sideboard  drawer. 
Her  brown  hair  was  pinned  on  top  of  her  head;  her 
brown  eyes  looked  placid  in  her  pink-and-white 
face.  Grampa  was  finishing  his  second  cup  of  coffee. 
He  was  late  too.  There  was  something  disturbing 
about  his  lateness  and  in  his  heavy  white  face.  His 
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red-brown  eyes  were  thoughtful,  kind,  and  trou¬ 
bled  this  morning. 

Clink,  clink,  clink,  went  the  silver  into  the 
drawer.  Her  mother  said: 

‘This  is  dreadful  for  Anthony.’ 

Alexey’s  Russian  names  were  never  used  except 
by  Lucia. 

‘It  is,’  said  Grampa. 

‘When  was  it?’ 

‘Yesterday  afternoon  when  he  was  out  some¬ 
where.’ 

‘What’s  the  matter?’  Lucia  quickly  asked. 

‘Mr.  Rogers  has  been  taken  ill,  all  of  a  sudden,’ 
her  mother  told  her. 

Clink,  clink,  clink  —  these  were  the  knives. 

‘Very  ill,  Mother?’ 

‘Yes.  He’s  had  to  be  taken  away.’ 

‘Taken  away!  —  where?’ 

The  black  barges  were  almost  out  of  sight. 
Everything  seemed  unreal.  Even  her  mother,  who 
did  not  answer  but  went  on  drying  silver,  and 
Grampa,  walking  heavily  out  of  the  room,  and  the 
room  itself,  cool,  shabby,  fragrant  with  the  scent  of 
fresh  raspberries  and  a  breeze  that  blew  clear 
across  the  river,  were  outside.  That  was  her  word 
for  the  feeling  she  had  this  morning.  There  was 
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just  inside.  A  sense  of  largeness,  of  preoccupation, 
of  intensified  identity,  was  the  only  reality.  And 
this  was  pleasant  and  queer.  Through  it  dimly 
penetrated  this  astonishing  news,  concerned  with 
Alexey  himself. 

After  Grampa,  who  was  loosely  stout  and  moved 
slowly,  had  walked  out  of  the  room,  she  was  alone 
with  her  mother.  The  children  ran  screaming  past 
the  window  —  Dick  chased  by  Eda  with  a  snake 
skin.  Her  mother  stood  with  her  hand  on  the  open 
drawer  thinking. 

‘Mother  —  Eve  just  simply  got  to  have  a  baby!’ 

‘Mercy!'  Mrs.  Fleming  jumped.  ‘Well . . .  I 
hope  you'll  have  one,  dear,  sometime ...  If  you 
get  married,'  she  added. 

Smiling  —  all  warm  and  comfortable  in  her 
heart  —  she  left  the  breakfast  table  and  the  dining¬ 
room. 

Her  mother  hoped  so,  too. 

She  had  awakened  that  morning  with  the  defi¬ 
nite  idea  about  a  baby,  had  thought  more  of  that 
even  than  of  Anthony,  who  had  suddenly  left  her 
and  run  so  swiftly  through  the  woods.  But  now, 
with  this  mysterious  news,  which  would  not  allow 
your  heart  to  stay  warm  and  comfortable  long,  she 
remembered  their  plan  to  go  up  the  river  in  An- 
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thony’s  sailboat,  which  he  had  made  himself.  She 
would  go  to  see  him.  Her  mother  had  said  it  was 
dreadful.  Now  she  was  alarmed. 

Grampa  should  have  been  able  to  prevent  any 
one  from  taking  Mr.  Rogers  away  from  Fleming- 
ham.  The  idea!  Because  Grampa,  being  Lawyer 
Fleming,  though  most  people  called  him  Mr.  Nat, 
could  do  anything  he  liked.  And  where  could  Mr. 
Rogers  go? 

Taking  a  short  cut  through  Old  Acres  —  the 
great  farm  next  door,  owned  by  the  Morgan  family 
—  avoiding  the  fields  where  the  big  black-and- 
white  cattle  grazed,  from  which  Anthony  was  not 
there  to  protect  her,  and  going  again  up  the  cedar 
lane,  she  came  out  onto  the  shady  path  where  he 
had  left  her  yesterday,  the  path  leading  down  to 
the  bridge  over  the  hollow  by  the  cemetery,  where 
also,  in  the  grassy  quiet,  Alexey  had  said  there  was 
nothing  to  fear.  Here  stood,  on  a  slice  of  land  cut 
from  the  large  farm  which  extended  beyond  it,  a 
small  brown  church  in  a  grove  of  larches,  its 
wooden  shingles  rotting  under  vines,  its  spire  topped 
with  a  cross.  The  house  close  to  it  was  brown 
too,  and  hung  with  wisteria.  The  clapboards  — 
those  that  could  be  seen  —  ran  up  and  down.  The 
steep  roof,  with  its  red  brick  chimney,  had  six 
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gables,  out  of  which  looked  the  upper  windows. 
This  was  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Comforter,  with 
its  rectory,  situated  rather  eccentrically  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town. 

Lucia  went  up  the  narrow,  curving  walk  of  flat 
stones  with  moss  between  them,  and  through  the 
unlocked  front  door.  The  interior  of  the  house  was 
silent  and  cool  and  shady.  It  always  smelled  a  bit 
of  dried  cinnamon  sticks  which  Mr.  Rogers  liked  to 
nibble,  and  of  dried  leaves  and  old  worm-eaten 
cherry  furniture. 

She  saw  no  one  in  the  shady  parlor  at  the  left  of 
the  hall,  or  in  the  dining-room  back  of  that  or  in 
the  kitchen.  Supper  and  breakfast  dishes  for  one 
had  been  left  in  the  kitchen  sink.  The  sun  shone 
through  the  windows  into  the  kitchen.  You  could 
catch  a  narrow  glimpse,  through  the  trees,  of  the 
river  sparkling  in  the  distance,  holding  the  island 
in  its  shining  clasp. 

It  was  incredible  that  Mr.  Rogers,  whom  every¬ 
body  loved,  was  away  in  the  middle  of  the  week. 
Who  would  preach  on  Sunday  ?  Lucia  turned  from 
the  kitchen  windows  and  looked  back  up  the  dim 
hall. 

‘Alexey - !’  she  called. 

There  was  a  moment’s  silence,  and  then  a  nar- 
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row  paneled  oak  door  in  the  hall  opened.  It  was 
almost  hidden  behind  the  hatrack,  upon  which 
hung  a  brittle  raincoat  worn  for  years  by  Mr. 
Rogers  —  she  could  see  him  trudging  down  the 
road  through  the  rain.  Anthony  came  out  of  his 
uncle's  study. 

They  stood  looking  at  each  other.  Something 
had  made  the  world  different  from  yesterday.  A 
long,  dusty  shaft  of  sunlight  penetrating  the  dim 
hall  fell  at  his  feet. 

‘Hello,  Lucia - ’ 

In  the  dark  corner  of  the  hall  his  white  face  and 
dark  eyes  and  hair,  his  rumpled,  dark  clothes,  and 
white  shirt  open  at  the  neck  made  her  think 
quickly  of  that  etching  in  Grampa’s  collection  they 
were  allowed  to  look  at  but  not  to  touch,  because  of 
its  value.  The  most  distinct  and  high-priced  one. 
The  most  beautiful  and  valuable.  Funny  to  know 
Alexey  all  your  life  and  think  this  morning  how 
beautiful  and  valuable  he  was. 

She  was  not  sure  that  he  was  glad  she  had  come, 
and  was  even  a  little  afraid  to  look  at  him.  They 
went  into  the  parlor  together  and  sat  on  the  faded 
maroon  chairs,  that  let  you  down  comfortably  near 
the  floor  because  the  stuffing  was  falling  out. 
They  sat  opposite  each  other  and  did  not  talk, 
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which  was  surprising  because  they  had  a  great  deal 
to  say  always.  Anthony  was  holding  a  pad  and 
pencil.  He  had  been  figuring  on  the  pad.  His  eyes 
looked  as  if  he  had  not  slept. 

She  knew  that  Alexey  loved  his  old  queer  uncle. 
Almost  as  old  as  Grampa,  Mr.  Rogers  was.  When 
he  wasn’t  getting  up  schemes  to  give  away  money 
that  he  didn’t  have,  he  was  reading  Greek  plays 
all  the  time.  Also,  he  was  an  expert  mathemati¬ 
cian,  which  was  odd  for  a  minister  who  liked  Greek 
poetry.  He  did  problems  in  his  study.  He  hardly 
ever  left  it,  except  to  work  furiously  in  his  garden, 
or  walk  in  the  rain,  or  preach  sermons  that  made 
people  cry.  Sometimes  they  laughed  too  and  were 
all  upset.  He  had  no  wife,  and  he  had  been  de¬ 
voted  to  his  sister,  Anthony’s  mother,  and  after  her 
death  to  her  son.  She  had  married  the  son  of  a 
Russian  lady  of  the  days  when,  if  you  were  noble, 
you  drove  for  leagues  over  white  snow  —  defended 
by  serfs  whom  you  sent  to  battle  and  flogged  — 
across  Holy  Russia  to  the  Czar’s  court.  Anthony’s 
Russian  grandmother  had  eloped  with  a  young 
American  attache,  also  named  Anthony  Barr,  who 
became  his  grandfather.  It  was  very  romantic. 
But  it  was  long  ago,  and  probably  Lucia  was  the 
only  person  who  ever  imagined  this  Anthony,  who 
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had  a  list  of  Russian  names  that  he  concealed, 
wrapped  in  a  black  bearskin  coat  and  speeding  in 
a  troika  over  the  snow. 

Alexey  told  her  briefly  what  had  happened.  He 
always  spoke  in  a  definite,  swift  way.  Every¬ 
thing  about  him  was  definite  and  swift.  His  eyes 
were  on  the  pad  full  of  multiplication  examples, 
which  he  was  spoiling  by  drawing  lines  through 
them. 

Yesterday  afternoon,  while  they  were  on  the 
island,  Grampa  had  come  —  Grampa!  —  with 
two  other  men,  and  taken  Uncle  Sabin  away. 
When  he  looked  through  the  glasses  in  the  cedar 
lane,  Alexey  had  seen  them  just  driving  off.  He 
saw  Uncle  Sabin’s  face  at  the  window  of  the  cab. 
But  they  had  gone  before  he  reached  them.  Then 
Grampa  had  come  back  and  explained  to  Alexey, 
when  he  found  him  —  for  he  had  tried  to  follow 
them  to  the  station  —  that  Uncle  Sabin  was  just  a 
little  bit  too  queer  now  to  have  at  home.  And  that 
it  had  been  easier  for  everybody  that  he  should  go 
away  while  Alexey  was  out.  Grampa  had  asked 
Alexey  to  come  with  him  to  their  house  to  stay, 
but  he  had  refused.  He  was  wild  with  grief  at  such 
a  separation.  He  was  angry  at  being  treated  like  a 
child  when  he  was  seventeen. 
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The  great  trouble  was  that  Alexey  knew  that 
Uncle  Sabin  had  minded  going  away,  though  he 
had  consented  to  the  arrangement,  even  to  keep¬ 
ing  his  departure  from  him.  He  and  Alexey  were 
very  close.  It  had  been  to  spare  them  both  the 
agony  of  a  parting  that  the  thing  had  been  done 
that  way.  And  they  had  forgotten  his  old  rain¬ 
coat.  He  was  devoted  to  it;  he  would  be  unhappy 
anywhere  without  it,  Alexey  said. 

‘They  won't  understand  him.  I  could  have 
taken  care  of  him,'  he  finished,  drawing  triangles 
on  the  pad. 

Her  hands  clasping  her  knees  as  she  sat  in  the 
low  chair,  Lucia  strained  tighter  and  tighter  to 
keep  the  place  in  her  throat  from  swelling  any 
more.  Why  didn't  Alexey  look  up  at  her?  Did 
boys  ever  cry?  Had  he  been  crying  alone  in  the 
night?  He  was  calm  now.  Boys  had  to  be. 

‘Alexey,  is  it  true  that  he  often  talks  about  tri¬ 
angles  in  his  sermons?' 

‘Yes.  He  seems  to  have  been  all  mixed  up  with 
triangles  a  iong  time.  He's  been  telling  me  about 
it,  lately.' 

She  saw  that  he  had  been  afraid  she  would  be 
embarrassed  by  Uncle  Sabin's  malady  —  more 
embarrassed  than  if  it  had  been  a  complaint  of  the 
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lungs  or  the  heart,  and  was  relieved  and  happy 
that  she  was  not. 

‘I  heard  him  myself,  one  Sunday/  she  said. 

‘That  was  the  time  he  said  the  shortest  way  to 
eternal  life  is  by  the  hypotenuse  of  a  right-angled 
triangle.  The  way  he  worked  it  out  it  made  some 
sense,  too.  But  the  choir  laughed.  I  —  wanted  to 
kill  them - ’  His  burning  eyes  looked  unfamil¬ 

iar,  with  the  dark  lines  under  them  because  he  had 
not  slept.  ‘It’s  been  coming  on  him  a  long  time/ 

‘You  never  told  me.’ 

‘Well,  hardly/ 

The  sun  kept  coming  in  and  out  from  under  a 
cloud,  so  that  the  parlor  would  be  quickly  brighter, 
and  then  very  dim.  They  were  in  a  remote,  hidden- 
away  quiet.  But  she  felt  the  river,  behind  the 
woods,  streaming  past.  There  was  an  appalling 
sense  of  being  helpless,  they  two  there  together  in 
the  midst  of  demolishing  events.  Anthony  sat 
still,  not  saying  anything  more.  All  these  months 
he  must  have  had  a  bad  time,  with  Uncle  Sabin, 
and  he  had  never  told  her.  If  she  said  that  she  was 
sorry  he  wouldn’t  like  it.  He  might  look  as  he  did 
when  she  first  came  and  she  would  be  afraid  again. 
Of  Alexey!  Her  breast  and  hands  ached  with  the 
longing  to  say  it. 
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Now  he  was  looking  at  her.  He  was  going  to  tell 
her  something.  He  had  told  her,  without  words. 
Your  heart  could  instantly  become  heavy  and  ach¬ 
ing  in  a  new  way.  The  thought  spoke  itself. 

‘But  if  Uncle  Sabin  isn't  here,  who  will  be? 
They'll  get  another  minister!  This  house  —  be¬ 
longs  to  the  church - ' 

‘They'd  let  me  stay  until  the  new  man  came,  I 
guess.  But  I  don't  want  to  stay.  It's  all  settled 
what  I'm  going  to  do.  I  never  told  you  —  I  was 
going  to,  though,  Lucia.' 

He  was  silent  a  moment. 

‘We  talked  it  over,  not  very  long  ago.  There’s 
a  little  money  left,  from  what  came  to  me  from  my 
father  and  mother,  almost  enough  to  put  me 
through  college,  if  I'm  careful,  and  work  summers 
—  and  winters,  too.  But  I'm  supposed  to  go  to 
Leland  Stanford,  because  I've  got  an  aunt  and  a 
cousin  I’ve  never  seen  in  the  West,  and  my  mother 
wanted  me  to.  I  wouldn't  have  left  Uncle  Sabin  to 
go  so  far,  no  matter  what  they  wanted,  but  he  told 
me  that  if  ever  anything  happened  to  him  that  was 
what  I  should  do.  It  seems  pretty  far  off —  But 
Grampa  says  I  can't  see  Uncle  Sabin  anyway  — 
any  more  ...  It  wouldn't  be  a  good  thing.' 

‘That's  in  California,  Alexey!' 
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He  looked  around  the  room  with  homesick  eyes. 
Then  he  sprang  up  and  walked  about  it;  he  kept 
touching  things  without  knowing  that  he  did  it. 

‘You  come,  too!  Couldn't  you,  Lucia?' 

Things  were  all  outside  now.  The  infrequent, 
brilliant  sunlight  on  the  old  maroon  chairs,  and  on 
the  worn,  flowered  carpet,  and  on  Alexey.  Her 
heart  lifted.  All  in  one  moment  you  could  find  and 
hold  the  entire  glory  of  the  future. 

But  they  would  never  let  her  go;  they  would 
never  let  her  go. 

And  Alexey  knew  —  he  saw  —  she  could  tell 
that  he  saw,  because  his  face  changed  while  he 
looked  at  her.  It  was  terrible  to  be  young  and 
under  command,  when  he  was  free.  He  saw  how 
terrible. 

Then  —  then  —  the  electric  dazzling  joy  in  all 
her  body  —  when  Alexey  held  and  kissed  her  . . . 

Even  though  she  was  not  going  with  Alexey,  she 
could  glimpse  the  magic  world.  With  that  glimpse 
she  could  wait  for  the  unrolling  of  the  bright  il¬ 
luminated  map  of  it . . , 
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The  Fleming  house  was  cool  and  quiet  when  Lucia 
woke.  April  coolness.  She  lay  in  bed  while  the 
fresh  wind  blew  through  the  room,  to  savor  the 
happiness  of  beginning  this  day.  A  keen  river  of 
nervous  excitement  streamed  through  her.  She 
stretched  her  toes  down  between  the  smooth 
sheets  and  her  arms  above  her  head.  Daffodils 
were  out  in  the  garden.  There  would  be  pussy  wil¬ 
lows  along  the  river,  and  cowslips  on  the  Morgan 
farm.  Goldfinches  were  on  the  island  —  tanagers 
—  perhaps. 

She  looked  about  the  room  she  had  used  all  her 
life,  torn  between  jumping  out  of  bed  at  once  — 
and  so  beginning  the  day  quickly,  that  it  might  be 
more  quickly  afternoon  when  she  would  be  on  her 
way  to  Nancy’s  house  in  New  York  —  and  lying 
still  to  hug  to  her  heart  the  thing  that  was  going  to 
happen.  She  smiled  at  the  walls  of  the  room. 
Holding  in  their  cup  of  seclusion  adventurous 
emotions,  how  could  the  walls  be  only  dead, 
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unconscious  things?  Surrounded  by  these  cool, 
smooth  surfaces  that  had  been  so  long  her  back¬ 
ground,  she  was  a  fire  new  kindled,  which  had 
never  known  another  hearth.  Blazing  up  —  fed  by 
new  kindling  . . . 

She  loved  the  bare  room  stripped  of  old  adorn¬ 
ing  symbols.  Its  walls  were  pale  blue-green.  Yellow 
silk  was  at  the  windows;  bright  bookbindings  were 
on  the  low  black  shelves.  The  room  had  little  in  it. 
There  were  the  crisp  white  bed,  a  pale  old  maple 
desk.  Two  willow  chairs  and  a  deck  chair  with  a 
warm  green  rug.  On  the  desk  beside  the  neat 
piles  of  work  stood  one  tall  heavy  Russian  candle¬ 
stick  of  old  brass,  picked  out  with  scarlet. 

The  house  began  to  stir  below  her;  voices  came 
up  the  back  stairs.  Now  this  day  would  begin! 
Day  of  days  . . .  Her  mother  was  down,  and  talk¬ 
ing  in  the  key  she  kept  for  her  one  servant.  Rather 
loud  it  was,  and  as  if  the  listener  were  deaf.  But 
Mona  was  not  deaf,  only  stupid.  Why  couldn’t 
Julia  remember  that?  And  why  was  she  herself  so 
often  irritated  with  Julia? 

Lucia  smiled,  sat  up,  and  stretched  her  bare  feet 
slowly,  experimentally,  toward  the  rug  by  her  bed. 
When  they  touched  the  floor  one  part  of  her  life 
would  be  over,  and  another  would  begin.  She  slid 
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to  her  toes  and  stood  a  brief  moment,  her  arms 
crossed  behind  her  thrown-back  head,  her  small 
breasts  pointed.  Then  she  ran  into  the  bathroom 
and  hid  her  face  in  her  hands  while  she  let  the  cold 
water  run. 

Lucia  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  her  room  in 
white  silk  knickers  and  little  white  silk  shirt  comb¬ 
ing  the  brassy  thickness  of  her  short,  blond  hair. 
Her  firm,  slim  body  was  tanned  a  faint  pinky 
brown.  She  heard  Mona’s  heavy  footsteps  on  the 
stairs.  Julia  thought  she  would  be  late  at  her  job 
and  was  sending  her  breakfast  up  on  a  tray.  Mona 
was  overworked,  too.  And  it  was  April . . . 

She  had  slipped  into  her  green  silk  negligee, 
hanging  straight  and  plain,  and  tied  it  with  a  thick 
cord  when  Mona  opened  the  door.  Lucia  preferred 
not  to  see  Mona  this  morning.  She  wanted  no  dis¬ 
cordant  note  to-day. 

But  Mona  clumped  to  the  table.  You  had  to  try 
to  remember  she  was  only  eighteen.  She  put  down 
a  tray.  She  was  covered  from  her  neck  to  the  hem 
of  her  dress  with  a  large  gray  apron,  with  spots  on 
it.  Her  vacant  face  was  swollen  and  red. 

Lucia  sat  down  across  the  table  from  Mona,  her 
hands  folded  on  the  edge  of  it,  and  looked  at  her . . . 

She  said  thoughtfully,  ‘Thank  you.’ 
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Mona  answered  nothing. 

‘I  wouldn’t  cry.’ 

‘No,  ma’am/  Mona  gulped. 

She  trod  heavily  to  the  door  and  closed  it  after 
her. 

Lucia  opened  all  the  windows  again  and  return¬ 
ing  to  the  table  sat  down  to  her  breakfast,  which 
she  wished  her  mother  had  not  sent  up.  It  was 
still  early,  only  seven  o’clock.  Well,  she  wouldn’t 
cry!  Mona  blubbered.  Was  it  the  constant  fight  to 
understand  that  made  her  cry  easily?  It  did  make 
you  nervous — jumpy  —  trying  to  penetrate  a 
mist . . .  Oh,  she  knew  all  about  that!  No  one  to 
talk  to,  for  years  and  years.  Nine  in  all.  And  the 
last  one  —  shocking.  Grampa  helped.  But  he  was 
so  old.  You  were  never  quite  understood  by  people 
who  were  old. . . . 

Julia  —  Julia  didn’t  help.  She  had  been  a  good 
mother,  early  taking  up  calories  and  vitamins. 
Children  were  safe  with  her;  she  left  their  minds 
entirely  alone. 

Lucia  sat  with  her  elbows  on  the  table  as  if  it 
were  not  now  getting  late.  She  could  not  keep  her 
lips  from  smiling.  The  April  breeze  waved  the 
yellow  curtains  inward,  and  sucked  them  back.  A 
bell  began  to  ring  in  the  distance.  It  was  the  school 
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bell.  But  it  always  sounded  like  Mounty’s 

Then  Eda  came  banging  through  the  door. 

‘The  pampered  working  class!’  she  jeered,  eye¬ 
ing  her  sister’s  tray. 

Eda  of  twenty-two  was  not  so  different  from 
Eda  who  chased  their  little  brother  Dick  with 
snake  skins  when  the  young  Flemings  were  chil¬ 
dren. 

Sitting  on  the  foot  of  Lucia’s  bed,  she  stared 
from  under  her  thick  black  bang.  She  was  prettier 
than  Lucia,  what  Flemingham  called  the  French 
type,  with  her  straight  black  bobbed  hair,  gray 
eyes,  and  pointed  chin.  Lucia’s  fine  brass  blond 
hair  waved  heavily;  her  eyes  were  large  and  amber 
brown  and  sensitive.  The  shrewdness  of  her  sister’s 
face  always  made  her  shrink  self-protectingly. 

‘Victim  of  a  diet  complex  of  Julia’s,’  she  agreed, 
continuing  her  breakfast.  ‘What  are  you  going  to 
throw  to-day?’ 

‘What  are  you?’  challenged  Eda. 

‘Going  to  see  Nancy.’  Lucia  bent  her  head,  so 
that  Eda  could  not  see  her  face. 

‘Me  —  nothing  much,’  continued  Eda,  casual, 
and  swinging  her  legs.  ‘Well  —  Trixton  Gage  has 
asked  me  to  drive  to  New  Haven  with  him.  Eve 
bribed  Julia  not  to  squeal  on  me  to  Grampa.’ 
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Lucia  continued  to  eat  toast. 

‘Perfect  tact!'  said  Eda.  ‘Don't  you  suppose  I 
know  he  asked  you  first?' 

‘What  of  it?' 

‘I  saw  him  at  the  Town  Hall  last  night,  hanging 
around  after  the  meeting.  Do  you  suppose  I  think 
he  only  talked  about  Albert  Morgan's  speech? 
Or  extra  dividends,  perhaps  ? ' 

‘We  did  talk  about  the  speech.  His  dividends 
are  nothing  to  me,'  said  Lucia.  ‘Have  you  looked 
up  rickets  in  the  dictionary?'  This  was  an  old  joke 
between  them  concerning  their  rich  young  neigh¬ 
bor's  peculiar  looks. 

‘No,  but  I  asked  him,  and  he  said  he'd  never  had 
them.  You  ought  to  have  heard  him  laugh.' 

‘What  for  was  Julia  bawling  out  the  moron?' 
Lucia  changed  the  subject. 

Eda  stared  again,  but  acquiesced. 

‘For  wearing  that  awful  apron,  that's  all;  it’s 
disgusting.' 

She  slipped  off  the  footboard  of  the  bed  and, 
shaking  back  her  head  as  the  short  dark  hair  fell 
forward  over  her  face,  came  to  the  table  where 
Lucia  had  pushed  aside  the  tray. 

‘I’ll  carry  this  down  for  you,’  she  said,  surpris¬ 
ingly  accommodating,  ‘  if  you've  finished. ...  I  — 
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just  came  to  tell  you  about  Trixie  because  I  always 
play  fair.’ 

‘So  do  I  play  fair.’ 

As  Lucia  raised  her  eyes  she  could  not  know 
there  was  a  pool  of  pain  at  the  bottom  of  them. 
Eda  stopped  and  stared  down  into  Lucia’s  eyes. 

‘You  don’t  mind  —  do  you?’ 

For  a  moment  the  eyes  were  clouded  with  be¬ 
wilderment.  The  arched  brows  went  up.  Then 
Lucia  laughed,  almost  excitedly. 

‘Mind  if  you  go  with  Trixie?  No!  I  don’t  mind!’ 

With  a  puzzled  look  Eda  took  up  the  tray,  hesi¬ 
tated,  glanced  back  over  her  shoulder  at  her  sister, 
and  left  the  room. 

Early  that  afternoon  Lucia  Fleming  walked 
rapidly  toward  the  Green. 

The  thing  that  was  going  to  happen  was  getting 
nearer  and  nearer  —  coming  on  joyful,  marching 
feet. 

Her  way  home  was  so  familiar  that  she  could 
have  found  it  blindfold.  She  knew  every  crack  in 
the  sidewalk,  and  just  when  she  could  first  wave  to 
her  grandfather  in  his  window. 

She  loved  Fleming  Street,  and  the  square  white 
elm-shaded  houses  which  were  ranged  behind  lilac 
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hedges  that  paralleled  the  pink  bricked  sidewalks. 
The  Fleming  house,  last  on  the  street,  seemed  part 
of  her  own  body,  it  was  so  familiar.  Shabby,  wide¬ 
winged,  white,  with  green  shutters  for  a  front  door, 
under  its  squared  but  slanting  roof  topped  by  a  ‘  cap¬ 
tain's  walk  '  —  from  which  she  doubted  if  any  Flem¬ 
ing  woman  had  watched  for  a  traveler  to  come  up 
the  river  home  —  it  had  sheltered  generations  of  her 
family.  The  square  deep  garden  stretched  behind 
the  house  to  meadows  called  the  flats,  and  to  the 
river.  In  one  corner  of  the  front  garden,  abutting 
on  the  sidewalk  and  on  a  line  with  the  lilac  hedge, 
was  a  small  white  one-story  building,  also  with  a 
green  shutter  as  a  door.  This  was  the  Office.  Here 
for  generations  there  had  been  a  Lawyer  Fleming 
who  never  went  to  the  Center  for  business,  but 
expected  his  clients  to  come  to  him.  In  its  window 
nowadays  bent  the  white  head  of  Mr.  Nat. 

This  afternoon,  as  Lucia  paused  before  crossing 
to  the  Green,  to  wait  for  the  signal  of  the  town's 
only  traffic  policeman,  she  saw  coming  out  of  the 
bank  on  the  opposite  corner  a  tall,  sunburned  man 
carrying  a  brief  case.  It  was  Albert  Morgan,  son  of 
a  big  uncivilized  old  man  who  used  to  be  known  as 
Farmer  Morgan  of  Old  Acres,  her  grandfather’s 
friend.  The  present  owner  of  Old  Acres,  Albert, 
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was  leader  in  an  enterprise  which  thrilled  Lucia  — 
which  was  all  tied  up  with  penetrating  the  mist 
she,  like  Mona,  was  lost  in.  Only  of  course  it  was 
not  the  same  mist! 

He  had  been  to  the  bank  to  draw  his  payroll. 
Though  like  his  father  he  worked  his  own  land,  the 
brief  case  he  found  it  convenient  to  carry  symbol¬ 
ized  the  difference  between  them.  He  waved  the 
symbol  at  Lucia  when  he  saw  her,  reached  the  curb, 
and,  putting  up  his  hand,  stopped  traffic  on  his  own 
account.  The  bewildered  policeman  tried  to  avert 
a  collision.  Morgan  crossed  the  street,  and  reached 
Lucia’s  side. 

‘If  you  weren’t  an  important  young  man  who 
made  a  fine  speech  in  the  Town  Hall  last  night,  you 
would  be  arrested.’ 

‘I  don’t  always  know  where  I  can  find  you.  I 
think  I  know  where  you  are,  and  then  I  don’t.’ 

‘  Does  that  surprise  you  ?  ’  Lucia  asked. 

They  were  walking  across  the  Green,  under  the 
new  foliage  of  the  Flemingham  elms.  She  wished 
she  could  make  him  hurry,  but  she  knew  his  delib¬ 
erate  ways.  Young  Morgan’s  superb,  large  frame, 
his  blunt  features,  comely  face,  with  its  vivid  color¬ 
ing,  would  have  made  him  noticeable  anywhere. 
He  was  the  coming  man  in  the  Connecticut  town 
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and  already  people  pointed  him  out.  ‘There  goes 
Albert  Morgan.’ 

‘You  looked  tired/  he  ventured.  ‘Busy  day?’ 

‘I’m  just  naturally  sitting  on  the  world/  she 
laughed. 

‘IVe  been  with  Hyde  all  day/  He  did  not  com¬ 
ment  on  her  exuberance.  ‘Down  on  the  island. 
About  the  sheep.  Lambs/ 

‘I  suppose  so,  in  April/ 

‘I’m  thinking  of  taking  my  sheep  off  the  island, 
and  putting  them  in  the  lots  beyond  my  Sugar 
Grove/ 

‘Don’t  do  that!’  She  surprised  his  earnest, 
downward  glance. 

‘Why  not?’ 

‘I  can’t  bear  to  have  the  island  changed,  Albert/ 

‘Perhaps  I  won’t.  I’ll  see  about  it.’ 

‘You  wouldn’t  leave  them  there,  just  because  I 
asked  you  to  ?  ’  She  was  smiling. 

‘I’ll  think  about  it.’ 

The  picture  of  the  strong  young  man  handling 
the  new  lambs,  down  at  Hyde’s  by  the  river  —  she 
liked  that.  In  her  own  blood,  behind  the  last 
few  generations,  lay  the  lives  of  those  who  were 
close  to  the  land  and  the  animals  on  the  land. 
Sometimes  she  thought  this  might  be  the  reason 
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for  the  unexcited  sense  of  security  Albert’s  pres¬ 
ence  gave. 

He  stopped  and  drew  a  paper  from  his  pocket. 
She  guessed  that  he  had  not  referred  to  it  at  once 
because  she  had  praised  his  speech  at  the  meeting 
in  the  Town  Hall.  He  had  the  apparent  modesty  of 
egoism. 

‘Here  —  look  here/  he  said,  and  she  obeyed. 
‘This  is  my  plan  of  what  we  can  do  with  Gage’s 
building  if  he’ll  let  us  have  it.’ 

‘You  won  everybody  last  night  but  the  sub¬ 
normal.’  She  was  at  once  earnest.  ‘But  the  sub¬ 
normal  are  mostly  on  the  committee  —  except 
Trixton  Gage  himself.  How  did  you  come  out 
with  the  meeting  afterwards  ?  ’ 

‘I  got  them/  he  said  proudly.  ‘They  agreed 
they’d  like  the  League  Hospital  here,  now.  They 
think  the  site  on  South  Hill  is  the  best,  using  the 
Gage  building.’ 

‘We’ve  simply  got  to  get  Trixie.’ 

‘You’re  with  me,  aren’t  you,. Lucia?’ 

‘  I  should  say  I  am.’ 

She  looked  away  from  Albert  Morgan,  far  up 
Fleming  Street,  out  toward  where  it  turned  into  a 
country  road  on  the  fork  of  which  stood  a  small 
church  among  larch  trees. 
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In  his  Red  Cross  work  in  France  the  young 
owner  of  Old  Acres  had  met  several  men  of  means 
who  had  formed  an  independent  Hospitalization 
League,  of  which  Morgan  was  an  officef.  Time 
pressed  poignantly  in  this  matter,  in  1919.  Morgan 
wanted  to  bring  the  first  League  Hospital  to  Flem- 
ingham.  He  had  decided  that  the  now  silent  build¬ 
ing  where  Trixton  Gage,  son  of  Abner  the  million¬ 
aire,  had  made  gas  masks  during  the  war  was  just 
the  thing.  But  to  his  surprise  young  Gage  —  who 
was  known  to  be  peculiar  —  was  reluctant  to  rent 
or  sell. 

‘You  know  him  better  than  I  do.  Maybe  you 
can  manage  him.  See  here/  Morgan  pointed  to  the 
careful  drawing  and  explained  the  diagram  of  his 
plan. 

‘Perfect.  We  could  begin  on  that  to-morrow. 
This  is  the  time  to  build.  He  must  give  in.  I  must 
think  of  a  way  to  make  him  . .  / 

‘Albert/  Lucia  began  again  slowly,  ‘I  wonder  if 
you’ve  noticed  that  Trixton  Gage  is  likely  to  be  in 
the  same  part  of  town  I’m  in,  very  soon  after  I  get 
there  ? ’ 

A  deeper  red  settled  in  Morgan’s  face,  about  the 
cheek  bones. 

‘Yes/  he  said  unpleasantly. 
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‘  I  thought,  of  course,  if  I  asked  for  it  the  building 
was  mine  —  ours/  she  admitted  frankly. 

‘Im  going  to  leave  the  sheep  on  the  island/ 

‘Albert!'  she  laughed  and  put  her  hand  on  his 
arm. 

‘Well  —  I  am. .  .  .  Now  look!  You  haven't  been 
in  this  part  of  town  long - ' 

They  were  halfway  up  Fleming  Street,  on  the 
shady  sidewalk  of  pink  bricks,  close  to  the  lilac 
hedges  that  in  another  month  would  be  heavy  with 
perfumed  bloom.  Trixton  Gage's  high-powered 
roadster  had  swung  around  the  turn  at  the  end  of 
the  street  and  was  coming  toward  them  down  the 
green  tunnel  of  trees.  Lucia  alone  knew  how  many 
days  in  the  week  he  drove  back  and  forth  over  the 
route  she  took  from  her  work,  at  the  hours  when 
she  might  be  on  it.  Evidently  he  and  Eda  had  not 
yet  started  on  their  drive.  Now  he  drew  up  at  the 
curb  and  slid  out.  This  heir  to  power  was  a  bony 
young  man,  whose  extremely  good  clothes  strove  to 
supply  deficiencies  in  his  badly  made  body.  He  was 
in  no  way  deformed,  but,  as  Eda  Fleming  had  once 
said,  he  made  you  decide  to  look  up  rickets  in  the 
dictionary.  But  she  had  saved  herself  the  trouble. 
His  light  blue  eyes  were  inflamed  at  the  rims,  one 
side  of  his  face  was  slightly  higher  than  the  other, 
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and  his  skin  was  unhealthy.  It  was  startling 
to  find  when  he  spoke  that  he  had  a  beautiful 
voice. 

‘Hello!’  he  called,  approaching  the  two  on  the 
sidewalk.  4 1  thought  you  had  to  labor  of  an  after¬ 
noon,  Lucia,  to  weed  out  your  “subnormal.”  I  see 
the  younger  generation  lost/ 

‘This  is  Friday/  Lucia  gravely  surveyed  him. 

‘On  Friday  the  backward  may  retreat  as  far  as 
they  like  ?  * 

He  stood  before  them  with  his  hat  off.  Morgan 
and  Lucia  eyed  him  with  speculation.  He  had 
nodded  condescendingly  to  the  farmer. 

‘  Is  it  too  late  for  you  to  take  me  on  ?  ’ 

‘Albert  and  I  were  talking  about  the  gas  mask  - 
factory/  She  rushed  at  the  subject.  ‘It’s  so  ur¬ 
gent.  Can't  you  decide  about  the  building  — 
now?' 

‘Come  for  a  drive  with  me.  We  could  talk  it 
over/ 

Lucia  began  to  walk  on  up  the  street  without 
answering.  Why  was  she  bothering  about  this  any¬ 
way  —  to-day?  And  why  was  she  always  so  upset 
by  it?  And  by  the  vice  of  talk,  that  came  to  no¬ 
thing.  They  were  nearing  her  home.  Morgan  stuck 
to  her  side,  and  Trixton  hung  on  the  edge  of  the 
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walk,  tripping  on  the  uneven  grass  as  he  kept  pace 
with  them. 

‘Then  we  won’t  talk/  he  said.  ‘We’ll  drive.’ 

‘Thanks,  but  I  have  an  appointment  in  New 
York.  I  won’t  have  time.’  She  was  thinking  of 
Eda.  He  was  strange,  Trixie. 

They  had  passed  Lawyer  Fleming’s  small  office 
and  reached  the  white  picket  gate  which  allowed 
one  to  go  between  the  two  tallest  lilac  bushes  and 
up  the  pink  brick  walk  to  the  Fleming  house.  With 
her  hand  on  the  gate  Lucia  forced  a  smile. 

‘What  shall  we  do,  Albert?’ 

‘Now,  Lucia,  dear,’  Gage  protested.  ‘Wait  a 
minute.  There  might  be  a  possible  condition - ’ 

‘Please  explain  the  condition  to  Albert,  Trixie. 
I  have  to  catch  my  train.’ 

II 

Lucia  sat  in  the  train,  looking  out  at  the  light  new 
green  of  the  fields,  the  glistening  river,  the  intense 
blue  Sound.  The  high  mood  no  longer  mounted 
quite  so  far.  Without  reason  familiar  depression 
was  stealing  in.  Yet  the  fountain  at  the  bottom  of 
her  heart  she  felt  gathering  to  well  up  again.  She 
had  been  thrilling  to  reach  Nancy  Wicker’s  little 
house  in  New  York,  where  she  was  to  stay  all 
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night.  But  now  she  wished  she  had  spent  the  after¬ 
noon  on  Samson's  Hill.  So  that  Alexey  might  have 
come  to  her  there. 

Lucia  had  expected  magic  of  this  world.  She  had 
already  received  frequent  shocks. 

For  one  thing,  she  was  nineteen  when  the  first 
shell  burst  in  Europe,  twenty-two  when  the  United 
States  entered  the  World  War.  She  had  joined  the 
Women's  Motor  Corps  in  New  York.  When  the 
transports  began  to  come  back,  no  longer  ballasted 
with  French  soil,  she  met  them.  It  was  the  hos¬ 
pital  doors  that  got  her.  Never  satiated.  The 
doors  like  red  maws  as  she  backed  up  to  them,  at 
night .  . .  Doubt .  . .  Confusion  . .  .  Revulsion  . . . 
Knowledge. ...  A  common  enough  experience, 
but  one  that  seems  dramatically  important  and 
original  while  being  lived,  at  twenty-four. 

After  the  war,  at  a  time  when  her  friends  were 
going  into  business  offices,  or  writing  novels  of  the 
generation  just  discovered  to  be  beautiful  and 
damned,  she  had  decided  to  teach  school  for  a  liv¬ 
ing.  Her  friends  thought  it  a  joke  that  Lucia  Flem¬ 
ing  should  be  a  teacher.  They  said  she  refused  to 
be  either  beautiful  or  damned.  But  she  could  not 
write  novels;  and  she  knew  enough  not  to  believe 
that  she  could  just  because  she  thought  literary 
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groups  were  fascinating.  She  adored  children  with 
unusual  passion.  With  an  exciting  sense  of  know¬ 
ing  the  points  of  a  spiritual  compass,  she  decided 
that  putting  splendid  ideas  into  the  heads  of  live 
children  was  more  exciting  than  being  one  more 
dead  editorial  drudge;  or  advertising  refrigerators; 
or  crowding  less  expensively  educated  girls  out  of  a 
job  at  selling  ready-made  clothing;  or,  first  refuge  of 
the  genteel,  decorating  the  ‘interiors’  of  the  new- 
rich.  There  had  been  a  mid-year  vacancy  in  the 
schools  of  Flemingham.  She  stepped  into  it.  She 
wanted  to  show  children  how  their  feelings  might 
disastrously  furnish  their  logic,  and  cheat  the 
world. 

Thought  had  been  forced  upon  her  by  the  times 
she  lived  in.  She  had  accepted  some  new  atti¬ 
tudes  of  life,  and  kept  some  old.  But  some  that 
intellectually  she  accepted,  emotionally  she  had 
not  —  yet.  It  was  Nancy  Wicker  who  said 
that,  but  Lucia  did  not  believe  that  it  was 
true. 

Magic  and  glory?  Some  of  it  had  come.  Yet  the 
bright  unrolling  scroll  already  was  stained.  Its  in¬ 
tricate  and  scarlet  illumination  was  difficult  but 
tempting  to  learn. 

It  did  not  seem  nine  years  since  she  had  seen 
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Alexey.  It  seemed  only  the  other  day.  The  train 
rushed.  She  was  going  to  hear  about  him.  Per¬ 
haps  even  to  see  him.  Very  soon.  Now  —  now 
the  joy  came  surging  up  again.  She  could  not  help 
her  mind's  making  pictures  of  what  might  be  going 
to  come. 

How  they  had  hurt  each  other,  four  years  ago. 
A  quarrel  by  letter  —  could  anything  be  more  ri¬ 
diculous?  Their  letters,  beginning  the  day  he  left 
Flemingham  and  had  not  come  back  because  he 
had  not  the  money  to  come,  had  bridged  the  gap 
between  those  rich  substantial  days  of  childhood 
and  adolescence  and  their  maturing  youth.  She 
had  burned  the  letters.  It  was  hard  now  to  know 
the  exact  point  that  the  quarrel  was  about,  for  the 
emotion  was  all  drained  from  the  point  itself,  other 
emotion  taking  its  place.  But  they  had  been  too 
hurt  and  proud  and  stubborn  (and  finally  too  pre¬ 
occupied)  to  make  it  up. 

Without  the  letters  she  had  come  to  doubt  the 
importance  of  the  young  first  love,  even  its  ever 
being  real.  Other  matters  crowded  to  take  its 
place  —  passionate  ideas,  and  the  men  who  loved 
her.  Yet,  when  she  thought  of  Alexey,  always  a 
deep  bell  chimed  in  her  heart  one  mellow  authentic 
note.  But  perhaps  there  was  no  such  note  in 
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Anthony’s  heart.  It  was  only  natural  for  adoles¬ 
cent  love  to  vanish. 

And  now  that  he  had  been  in  a  war  —  Alexey!  — 
and  had  come  back  safely,  everything  else  seemed 
small. 

It  would  be  Nancy  Wicker  who  would  tell  her 
about  him.  Lucia  continued  to  wonder  at  the 
strange  inevitability  of  her  meeting  Nancy.  For 
she  was  that  cousin  of  Alexey’s  in  the  West,  whom 
he  had  never  seen  when  he  had  left  Flemingham 
after  his  Uncle  Sabin  had  been  sent  away  hope¬ 
lessly  insane.  But  you  could  meet  any  one,  sooner 
or  later,  in  New  York.  Especially  any  one  from  the 
South  or  West. 

And  since  he  had  returned  from  overseas  — 
once  she  had  loved  the  romantic  word  —  Alexey 
had  not  come  to  see  them  in  Flemingham.  Of 
course  he  had  never  forgiven  Grampa,  but  she 
thought  that  he  might  come.  If  he  should  be  pass¬ 
ing  her  train  to-day - She  could  not  help  it  if 

her  mind  kept  making  pictures. 

When  Lucia  arrived  at  the  small  house  on  West 
Eleventh  Street,  Nancy  Wicker,  competent,  adroit, 
experienced,  put  on  a  cool  gown  and,  being  tired 
after  her  day’s  work,  ate  her  dinner  sparingly,  lying 
back  in  a  willow  chair  before  the  table  set  by  a 
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garden  window.  Holding  her  cigarette  between 
long,  tapered  fingers,  she  looked  at  Lucia  with 
thoughtfully  appraising  eyes. 

They  had  met  while  Lucia  was  driving  for  the 
Motor  Corps  and  Nancy  sketching  for  the  Liberty 
Loan.  Now  Nancy  did  paintings  for  advertisers 
and  funny  line  drawings  for  the  comic  weeklies,  as 
well  as  illustrating.  Her  ambition  was  to  be  a  great 
cartoonist,  but  in  the  meantime  the  other  work 
paid  too  well  to  stop.  She  lived  alone  in  a  charm¬ 
ing  tiny  brick  house  secluded  in  the  midst  of  gar¬ 
dens  behind  the  street-fronting  houses  on  West 
Eleventh  Street.  Unseen  and  unknown  to  pass¬ 
ers-by,  it  nestled  close  to  the  side  of  an  old 
brown  pigeon-haunted  church,  and  had  to  be 
reached  by  an  arched  passage  under  the  house  in 
front  of  it,  and  behind  a  locked  gate.  Lucia  loved 
the  Old-World  atmosphere  of  Nancy’s  home  —  the 
pigeons  winging  back  and  forth,  the  quiet  foun¬ 
tains  splashing,  the  rhododendron-bordered  walks. 
She  spent  all  the  time  she  could  with  Nancy 
here.  Though  eight  years  older,  Nancy  was  her 
best  friend.  They  discussed  everything  together. 
They  did  not  always  agree.  They  loved  each 
other. 

And  to-night  they  did  not  talk  much.  Nancy 
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was  serious,  and  thoughtful,  even  tender  with 
Lucia.  And  Lucia  had  never  before  felt  as  she  did 
now.  As  the  April  light  faded,  and  the  small 
lanterns  were  lighted  in  the  garden,  as  this  day 
came  to  an  end,  and  nothing  happened,  nothing 
was  said,  a  terrible  melancholy  smothered  her,  the 
first  vague  sense  of  which  had  come  on  the  train. 
The  heavy  knowledge  of  the  tragedy  of  all  the  past 
and  all  the  future  weighed  her  down. 

With  forced,  sprightly  sentences  hanging  be¬ 
tween  them,  they  cooked  the  simple  dinner  and 
ate  it  by  an  open  casement  window. . . .  Life 
would  be  so  much  easier,  Lucia  thought,  looking 
at  the  tall  garden  tulips  discreetly  closed,  if  you 
need  not  think  of  everything  in  relation  to  the 
common  human  plight.  After  dinner  they  went 
to  a  symphony  concert  in  Carnegie  Hall.  And 
Anthony’s  name  had  not  yet  been  mentioned  be¬ 
tween  them. 

But  Nancy  said  a  strange  thing  gravely,  as  they 
went  through  the  dim  garden  and  the  passage  to 
the  green  gate  that  opened  on  the  street. 

‘I  know  women  who  mourn  the  emptiness  of 
their  lives,  but  have  not  taken  the  magic  that  was 
offered  them.* 

‘How  foolish  of  them,’  said  Lucia  wearily. 
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Music  was  the  art  that  fed  Nancy’s  creativeness, 
and  to  Lucia  it  was  an  illuminating  ray,  flashed  on 
mysterious  darkness. 

Sitting  in  the  high  balcony,  looking  down  into 
the  vast  dim  pit  at  the  circle  of  light  and  the  black 
legs  and  arms  and  spidery  baton  of  a  master  con¬ 
ductor,  Lucia  let  the  music  take  her.  The  broad 
river  of  harmony  came  streaming  toward  her, 
drowning  her  in  beauty  and  in  strange,  primal 
meanings,  too  delicate  for  language.  Yet  some  were 
simple  enough. 

She  heard  an  army  marching  across  a  plain; 
surging  mass,  tramping  feet,  bursts  of  martial  airs; 
superbly  unwinding,  unfolding  —  a  march  ‘written 
to  thrill  the  patriots  of  Budapest/  the  programme 
explained.  . . .  Her  heart  began  beating  with  the 
drums.  To  heat  blood,  march  music  may  some¬ 
times  be  required. 

Out  of  the  great  dim  pit  ran  another  deep  river 
of  sound  —  exquisite,  golden,  rapturous,  pitiful. 
A  parting  too  pitiful  to  be  borne  . . .  Overture  to 
‘Romeo  and  Juliet.’ 

‘It  was  the  nightingale  and  not  the  lark!’ 

‘It  was  the  lark,  the  herald  of  the  morn,  no  nightingale !* 

How  could  such  a  parting  as  that  be  borne? 
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Lucia  hardly  moved  at  all.  Her  hat  was  clasped 
on  her  knees.  Her  eyes  were  closed. 

Then,  at  last,  pouring  from  the  lighted  area  of 
genius  came  transcendent  sound,  crashing,  mount¬ 
ing,  mounting  to  the  moon.  The  Love-Death. 
Death  and  Love.  Tristan’s  death  . . . 

The  next  morning  Nancy  was  darning  stockings. 
She  took  Saturday  off,  which  meant,  she  said,  that 
week-ends  she  was  wife  to  the  business  man  she 
was  the  rest  of  the  week.  They  had  finished  break¬ 
fast,  and  Lucia  lounged  on  the  wide  sofa  before  the 
fireplace  in  the  low  square  living-room,  whose 
open  windows  on  three  sides  gave  on  the  quiet,  sun- 
filled  garden.  Nancy’s  bedroom,  the  same  size,  was 
above  this  charming  living-room. 

Lucia’s  heavily  waving,  shining  hair  was  brushed 
back,  her  plain  tan  silk  blouse  under  the  brown 
tweed  coat  was  open  low  at  her  slender  breast.  Her 
amber  brown  eyes  were  deep,  eager,  beautiful, 
under  intelligent  arched  brows. .  Nancy  could  not 
fathom  them.  And  in  the  morning  light  her  face 
seemed  softly  delicate.  Lighting  a  cigarette,  she 
smiled  at  Nancy,  who  sat  at  her  sewing-table  by 
the  window.  Nancy’s  serene  blue  eyes  and  thin 
plain  face  looked  tired  this  morning.  Through  all 
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the  open  casements  came  the  warm  spring  air,  the 
soft  splashing  sound  of  a  fountain,  the  crooning  of 
doves.  The  breeze  brought  the  fresh  acrid  fragrance 
of  newly  blossomed  tulips. 

Lucia  wanted  Nancy  to  talk.  She  wanted  to  hear 
her  opinions  —  even  though  she  did  not  agree  with 
them.  She  had  decided  that  Nancy  knew  nothing  of 
Alexey  yet,  and  would  say  nothing  until  she  knew. 

‘Nancy,  why  don't  you  marry  somebody?' 

‘I've  told  you  before.' 

‘Yes,  but  now  pretend  you're  answering  one  of 
those  questionnaires  they  send  out  to  unsuspecting 
women.  Like  this  —  Are  you  married?  If  not,  why 
not?  Have  you  ever  had  sexual  relations  with  a 
man?  If  not - ?' 

‘Nobody  I  can  marry  thrills  me  enough,’  replied 
Nancy  quietly.  ‘I  require  something  real.' 

‘Do  you  think  it's  right  to  cheat  the  world  out  of 
your  excellent  children?  Just  think  what  five  like 
you  might  do  to  offset - ' 

‘You're  flattering.  Besides,  how  do  I  know 
they'd  be  like  me?  The  world!  It’s  too  crowded 
already.  You  may  have  heard  of  a  desirable  place 
in  the  sun.' 

Lucia  watched  Nancy  run  her  hand  into  a  silver 
stocking  and  examine  it. 
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‘You  mean  that  overpopulation  is  a  cause  of 
wars?  There's  an  answer  to  that,  if  you  offer  it  as  a 
serious  reason  for  not  having  children  yourself.' 

‘Let  me  know  when  you  find  it.  Don't  try  to 
settle  the  universe,  honey.  You’ve  taken  the  recent 
trial  by  combat  hard.’ 

‘Albert  Morgan  has  asked  me  to  marry  him,’ 
said  Lucia. 

Nancy  dropped  her  darning-ball. 

‘The  farmer  out  in  Flemingham?  But  Lucia 
- Oh,  you  aren’t  leading  me  into  a  trap?’ 

‘  What  sort  of  trap  ?  ’ 

‘I've  given  myself  away,  if  you’re  engaged  to 
him,  but  —  I  thought - ’ 

Lucia  looked  out  of  the  window  at  the  yellow 
light  on  the  small  new  leaves  of  a  catalpa  tree. 
Up  welled  the  fountain  of  joy. 

‘He  didn't  know  what  I  meant  when  I  told  him  I 
wanted  something  real.’ 

They  were  together,  then,  at  least,  on  that . . . 
She  continued  to  watch  the  cupped  and  stirring 
leaves. 

Then,  out  of  the  silence,  Nancy  spoke  quietly. 

‘Lucia —  Anthony  is  in  town.’ 

Now  it  was  coming.  It  had  come.  It  had 
come  . . . 
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But,  so  far,  he  had  ignored  her.  He  had  not 
been  out  to  Flemingham  . .  .  So,  deliberately  and 
proudly,  she  said: 

‘I  suppose  that  the  entire  port  of  New  York,  in¬ 
cluding  me,  may  know  that  the  99th  Division  is 
home/ 

‘Then  you  haven’t  seen  him?’  asked  Nancy, 
looking  at  Lucia. 

‘  I  watched  the  division  march  up  Fifth  Avenue, 
last  week.  About  fifty  thousand  other  persons  did, 
too/ 

‘He  wasn’t  with  it.’ 

‘Oh.’ 

‘He  was  here  yesterday.’ 

She  could  not  speak.  He  had  come  to  see  Nancy. 
He  had  not  been  to  Flemingham. 

‘He  was  surprised  that  I  knew  you.  He  never 
got  the  letter  that  told  him  how  we  met.’ 

Lucia  lifted  her  eyes.  She  wanted  to  ask  . . .  Her 
eyes  asked. 

‘Well,  he’s  always  been  unusual  —  dear  An¬ 
thony,’  Nancy  answered.  ‘  But  now  he’s  different.’ 

‘Was  he  —  he  wasn’t - ? ’ 

‘No.  And  it  was  remarkable  that  he  wasn’t,  be¬ 
cause  he  was  in  about  everything  awful  for  Ameri¬ 
cans.  He  wouldn’t  talk,  but  I  found  out  that ...  I 
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could  see  myself  making  pictures  in  front  of  the 
Library/  Nancy  shivered.  ‘I  felt  like  an  accom¬ 
plice/ 

‘They  call  it  accessory  after  the  fact/  Lucia  said 
in  a  hard  voice. 

She  rose  suddenly,  with  decision. 

‘What  are  you  going  to  do,  dear?’ 

‘Tm  going  home/ 

‘Don't  go  now,  Lucia/ 

Nancy  stood  up,  too,  dropping  a  pale  heap  of  silk 
stockings  onto  the  floor. 

‘Yes,  Fve  got  a  business  appointment  with  Al¬ 
bert  Morgan/ 

cThe  farmer  in  the  dell?’ 

‘  Don't  make  fun  of  him.  He's  nice.  He’s  slow, 
but  he  rests  me.'  She  defiantly  pulled  on  her 
golden  felt  hat,  jamming  it  over  her  eyes.  Then 
she  kissed  Nancy.  ‘Good-bye,  romanticist.' 

‘You  musn't  leave,  darling,'  said  Nancy,  her  eyes 
filling  with  tears.  ‘You'll  be  sorry  if  you  go  now. 
You  will  be!’ 

» 

A  bell  rang.  Nancy  ran,  tripping  over  the  heap 
of  stockings,  to  push  a  button  on  the  wall.  It  un¬ 
latched  the  street  gate  and  allowed  one  to  come 
through  the  passage  to  the  garden  upon  which 
opened  her  small  front  door. 
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‘Do  you  expect  any  one?’  Lucia  asked  coolly. 
She  was  pulling  at  her  gloves  and  eyeing  Nancy. 
‘Because  I’m  going  now/ 

‘Yes,  I  expect  some  one/  said  Nancy. 

Lucia  stood  quite  still.  She  looked  through  the 
open  window  into  the  little  square  front  garden,  so 
full  of  April.  There  were  rows  of  tall  stiff  yellow 
tulips  there.  There  were  four  weeping  Russian 
mulberry  trees  at  the  corners.  The  street  gate 
slammed.  The  pigeons  whirred  into  the  sky  with 
sun-tipped  wings.  Then  —  miraculously  framed 
in  the  archway  of  the  entrance  to  the  garden  —  she 
saw  Alexey.  Saw  him  again  at  last. 

It  was  not  her  fault  that  he  was  impossible  to 
forget.  How  could  she  forget,  when  it  was  im¬ 
possible? 

Nancy  had  slipped  away.  She  said  she  had  to 
have  her  hair  washed.  She  had  planned  it. 

They  stood  alone  in  Nancy’s  small  house.  The 
gate  had  slammed  after  her,  some  time  ago,  and 
they  had  not  spoken  yet.  While  Nancy  had  run 
up  stairs  and  down,  and  chattered  gayly,  and  called 
good-bye,  they  had  said  nothing  to  each  other. 

The  pigeons  had  settled  back  in  the  garden  and 
were  crooning  again.  The  small  fountain  outside 
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the  window  was  glistening,  climbing,  spouting. 
Like  joy. 

Her  legs  felt  made  of  water.  Her  arms  ran  with 
cold  fire,  and  the  palms  of  her  hands  ached.  She 
sat  down  quickly. 

Alexey  .  . .  Safe.  .  .  .  But  perhaps  she  had  felt 
four  years  ago  the  way  she  did  now.  She  did  not 
know  that  he  loved  her.  It  still  seemed  necessary 
to  know  —  before  telling  him  how  her  heart  was  on 
fire  and  her  arms  were  wings. .  .  . 

But  all  that  really  mattered,  now,  was  that  he 
was  here.  He  had  escaped  the  red  maws. 

Out  there  in  California  he  had  had  such  a  hard 
time.  There  had  not  been  much  of  any  money  after 
all.  No  one  to  help  him.  Nancy's  mother,  his  aunt, 
had  died  poor.  Then,  just  on  his  feet  at  last,  going 
off  with  those  first  engineers.  How  had  she  missed 
so  much?  Alexey  of  the  island  was  always  here. 

They  seemed  surrounded  by  miles  of  quietness. 
In  the  distance  dully  a  city  roared,  not  diminishing 
the  small  sounds  of  their  seclusion.  He  was  Alexey, 
but  thinner  and  older  and  taller.  He  had  been  ter¬ 
ribly  startled  when  he  saw  her  first.  Was  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  have  too  shining  eyes? 

A  small  white  fantail  pigeon  alighted  on  the 
window-sill  and  looked  in  at  them,  strutting  back. 
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Then  the  silence  was  broken,  because  Alexey 
laughed  at  the  absurd  pigeon.  He  sat  down  beside 
her. 

‘Have  you  seen  any  tanagers  on  the  island  this 
year?*  he  asked. 

She  said  no,  that  she  hadn’t  seen  any  tanagers. 

Then  he  leaned  back  in  the  corner  of  the  big  sofa 
where  they  sat  and  looked  at  her.  Why  was  he  not 
in  uniform?  He  was  very  thin.  His  dark  eyes 
startled  her  now. 

‘  Maybe  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  will  forgive  me  for 
what  I  did,’  he  said.  ‘Do  you  think  so?’ 

‘  Alexey - * 

Her  heart  —  or  something  —  climbed  up  and  up. 

‘I  ran  with  the  pack.  You  know  life  used  to  de¬ 
pend  on  that.  When  we  were  in  wild  tribes.  If  you 
didn’t  run  with  the  pack,  it  turned  and  chewed 
you  up.  What  luck!  To  have  gotten  chewed  up, 
and  escaped  evoluting  into  this!’ 

‘Oh,  Alexey!’ 

‘Last  summer  I  saw  a  great  big  cat  lapping  up  a 
man’s  brains.  What  was  the  use  of  having  any?* 

‘Darling - !’ 

She  crept  close  to  him,  and  took  his  hands. 

‘I  didn’t  say  this  to  Nancy.  Only  to  you.  Just 
to  you.  Do  you  think  Christ  will  forgive  me?  Did 
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you  know  the  T-T-Trojan  War  started  because  a 
boy  piped  a  t-tune  in —  in  —  in  —  Th-Thessaly  ?  * 

Then  he  leaned  forward  and  put  his  face  into  his 
hands  and  sobbed. 

Finally,  when  she  saw  that  she  could  not  quiet 
him,  he  said:  'If  you'll  go  away,  perhaps  I  can 
stop.' 

So  then  she  went  up  the  small  winding  stairway 
to  Nancy's  bedroom.  It  was  full  of  sunlight,  a 
lovely,  delicate  room,  green  and  lavender,  with 
jonquils.  Delicate  and  lovely  like  Nancy.  Again, 
here,  pigeons  wheeled  by  the  windows.  She  heard 
their  crooning.  And  downstairs  she  heard  Alexey 
. . .  Her  heart  was  going  very  fast . . .  He  must  soon 
stop. 

She  looked  out  of  the  windows,  and  the  pigeons 
were  mating  in  the  sun  on  the  roofs. 

What  was  the  matter  with  Alexey?  And  what 
would  happen  to  them  now?  What  would  happen 
now? 

After  some  time  she  saw  a  note  with  her  name  on 
it  on  the  dressing-table.  It  was  in  Nancy’s  writing. 
This  was  surprising.  It  must  have  been  written 
last  night.  And  Nancy  had  put  it  where  she  would 
find  it,  just  before  going  out.  She  took  the  white 
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note.  When  she  read  it  she  burned  red  all  over  her 
body.  She  was  shocked  .  .  .  They  did  not  agree 
about  everything,  she  and  Nancy.  And  because  of 
her  upbringing  she  was  shocked.  But  she  wished 
she  could  forget  her  upbringing. 

The  quietness  closed  around  her.  Far  off  the 
waves  of  life  beat  upon  their  island.  She  would  ask 
no  more  of  life  than  to  live  here  always,  with 
Alexey. 

She  felt  sick  with  nausea  because  something  was 
terribly  wrong  with  him,  when  he  said  what  was  so 
horribly  right  that  it  made  him  terribly  wrong ! 

By  and  by  she  realized  that  he  was  quiet  down¬ 
stairs  at  last.  Very  quiet.  Then  she  heard  him  walk 
across  the  floor  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

‘Lucia  —  may  I  come  up?’  he  called  to  her. 

‘Yes,  Alexey/ 

When  he  came  upstairs  and  into  the  room,  he  was 
smiling  faintly.  His  eyes  were  reddened  and 
haggard,  and  his  face  had  the  scrubbed-up  look  of 
a  recovered  child.  But  that  was  the  only  young 
thing  about  its  drawn  weariness. 

‘Isn't  this  a  nice  place?'  he  said,  looking  around 
the  room.  ‘I'd  like  to  live  here.’ 

He  sat  down  on  Nancy's  chaise  longue  and  drew 
her  down  beside  him.  They  lay  there  in  each  other’s 
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arms.  Alexey  lay  relaxed  and  close,  his  face  hidden 
in  her  shoulder.  She  felt  his  heart  beating  very  fast 
against  her  side.  Jumping  and  racing  and  beating. 
But  he  had  the  aloofness  of  a  child. 

He  began  to  talk  excitedly  again. 

‘They  may  play  those  tunes  again!’ 

‘Hush,  dear,  hush.’ 

‘It  isn’t  over - ’ 

‘No,’  she  said,  ‘but - ’ 

‘  The  rest  is  for  s-somebody  1-like  you  who  c-c-c- 
can  —  can  think.  I’m  done  for.* 

‘Me.  Like  me.  Yes,  yes,  dear.  Be  quiet,  now.’ 
He  sank  back  peacefully. 

By  and  by  he  began,  carefully  and  slowly,  ex¬ 
plaining.  Slowly  so  that  he  would  not  stammer. 
But  he  had  never  done  that  before!  She  listened  to 
that  instead  of  to  what  he  was  saying.  Then  she 
heard: 

‘I’m  going  West  again.* 

‘Why,  Alexey  ?  * 

‘There’s  a  man  out  there  I’m  going  to  work  with. 
I  told  you  that,  didn’t  I,  before  we  were  damn  fools? 
Do  you  remember  what  it  was  we  fought  about? 
I’m  too  tired  now  to  remember  ...  I  mean  us.  Not 
the  nations.  I  can’t  remember  that  either . . . 
Nevada.  I’ll  be  in  Nevada.  Did  I  tell  you?  It’s 
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a  small  job.  Outdoors.  Just  walking  around  and 
no  thinking.  They  said  it  would  be  better.  . . .  No 
thinking/ 

Did  Nancy  know?  Was  that  why  she  wrote  the 
note?  She  had  Nancy’s  note  inside  her  dress.  The 
sharp  corner  of  it  hurt  her.  Cool,  quivering  flashes 
of  ice  and  fire  went  through  her  body.  She  knew 
what  they  were.  No  one  had  to  tell  you  that.  Did 
Nancy  think  that  she  and  Alexey  would  never 
marry? . . .  Her  body  knew  the  deep  rightness  of 
this  ecstasy  of  peace.  But  only  her  body,  not  her 
mind. 

He  suddenly  said: 

‘I’m  going  to-day.  Did  you  know  that?’ 

‘No,  Alexey  —  I  didn’t  know.’ 

‘What  time  is  it?’ 

She  looked  at  her  watch. . . .  Did  Nancy  know 
this  when  she  wrote  the  note? ...  It  was  twelve 
o’clock.  A  warm,  swelling,  vibrant  April  noon. 
Outside  the  window  the  small  fantail,  which  had 
made  Alexey  laugh,  was  in  the  bird  bath. 

He  sat  up  beside  her.  His  heavy  eyes  did  not 
look  at  her.  Now  could  she  tell  him  that  nothing 
mattered,  as  long  as  he  was  here  and  real,  not  even 
if  he  did  not  want  to  stay  with  her,  not  even  if  he 
were  ‘done  for*?  Could  she  ask  him  to  stay?  He 
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rose  heavily  and  walked  across  the  room.  Or  — 
if  he  wanted  to  and  would  not  say  so  —  could  she 
ask  him  to  stay  a  little  while  and  miss  the  train? 
He  stood  by  a  window  rubbing  his  forehead  and 
face  as  if  awaking.  He  smiled  a  little  again. 

‘Well/  he  said  briskly,  ‘I  mustn’t  miss  my  train.’ 

But  by  looking  at  his  time-table  and  comparing 
watches,  they  found  that  he  had  plenty  of  time  be¬ 
fore  the  train  upon  which  he  had  made  reservation. 
So  he  sat  down  again  in  Nancy’s  lavender  chintz 
armchair,  and  was  quiet  and  polite,  and  did  not 
look  at  Lucia  much.  ...  It  was  something  like  that 
terrible  morning  in  Uncle  Sabin’s  parlor,  in  the 
rectory  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Comforter  — 
where  there  was  a  new  man,  now,  named  Moseby ! 

He  said  twice,  as  if  forgetting  he  had  said  it  be¬ 
fore,  ‘Isn’t  this  a  sweet  place?  I’d  like  to  live  here.’ 

They  sat  there  together,  and  said  low,  quiet, 
polite  things  to  each  other.  By  and  by  there  wasn’t 
any  time  left.  And  she  could  not  tell  him  that  no¬ 
thing  mattered,  not  even  if  he  did  not  love  her  any 
more.  She  could  not  ask  him  to  stay. . . . 

At  just  two  o’clock  he  rose,  and  said:  ‘Well,  I 
guess  it’s  time.’  Without  saying  good-bye,  or  look¬ 
ing  at  her  eyes,  with  his  own  eyes  hidden  by  heavy 
white  lids,  he  went  down  the  small  winding  stair- 
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case.  But  she  did  not  follow.  At  the  foot  he 
paused,  and  called  up,  ‘Good-bye,  Lucia/  She 
called,  ‘Good-bye/ 

She  heard  the  front  door  close  softly.  And  when 
he  crossed  the  garden  he  turned  and  waved  to  her 
in  the  bedroom  window.  Then  he  vanished  for¬ 
ever  in  the  ivy-shadowed  arch.  She  had  let  him 

g°- 

A  moment  later  the  gate  slammed.  And  the 
wheeling  pigeons  settled  down  again  to  their  quiet. 

She  let  him  go  alone.  That  throbbed  through 
every  nerve  of  her  heart.  But  to  go  a  little  way 
with  him,  and  then  come  back,  that  would  hurt 
too  much.  She  let  him  go  alone.  He  was  always 
going. 

She  stayed  in  Nancy’s  house  that  night,  alone. 
So  Nancy  had  really  meant  it.  She  sat  on  the  edge 
of  the  bed  in  the  delicate  room,  lovely  like  Nancy 
—  pale  lavender  and  green  and  jonquil  —  lighted 
now  by  a  jonquil  and  jade  lamp.  Before  turning 
out  the  light  she  read  the  note  again. 

Nancy  had  written  that  she  was  staying  away 
until  Monday.  She  added:  ‘ I  wish  you  would  use 
my  house  in  any  way  you  like.’ 

Why  had  Nancy  written  that?  She  had  never 
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told  her  how  she  felt  about  Alexey.  Had  Nancy 
guessed  that  he  would  go  away  as  he  had  gone? 
Did  Nancy  know  why? . . .  What  did  she  say  yes¬ 
terday?  Women  who  didn’t  take  the  magic  offered 

them - Well,  then,  why  hadn’t  Nancy?  But 

what  did  she  know  about  Nancy,  anyhow? 

Things  had  been  thrown  at  her  too  suddenly. 
She  wanted  to  marry  Alexey,  and  have  a  home  with 
him,  and  children  ... 

There  was  no  hope  of  that  now. 

Ill 

It  was  the  kind  of  Sunday  when  the  air  is  charged 
with  poignant,  electrical  events  which  never  occur. 
Lucia  sat  on  a  footstool  before  the  fire  in  the 
library  of  her  grandfather’s  house  making  toast 
over  the  coals  on  a  long  brass  fork.  The  fire  felt 
good,  Lawyer  Fleming  said,  looking  over  the  top  of 
his  book  at  Lucia.  Spring  was  disappointing.  Eda, 
who  had  been  for  lunch  with  Audrey  Tappan  —  a 
cousin  of  Trixton  Gage  —  still  wore  her  new  spring 
hat,  and  was  occupied  in  buttering  the  toast.  Dick 
was  home  from  college  for  the  week-end,  roam¬ 
ing  restlessly  about  the  house.  Lawyer  Fleming 
watched  him  and  Eda  too  when  not  reading  in  his 
corner  by  a  very  bad  light. 
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‘Grampa,  you’ll  simply  ruin  your  eyesight/  said 
Julia  Fleming.  Her  obsession  was  the  physical  wel¬ 
fare  of  everybody. 

‘I’m  just  finishing  a  chapter/  pleaded  the  old 
man.  Dick  looked  too  peakish,  he  thought. 

‘They’re  his  own  eyes/  said  Eda,  dabbing 
butter. 

Milly  Fine,  Julia’s  friend,  who  had  lived  with  the 
family  ever  since  the  girls  could  remember,  entered 
the  room  and  sat  on  the  long  sofa  opposite  the  fire, 
motioning  Dick  to  her  side.  Slender,  aloof,  faded, 
as  carefully  gotten  up  as  if  she  expected  the  most 
enlivening  encounter,  her  pale  eyes  satirical  yet 
gallant,  Miss  Fine,  who  edited  the  ‘Expectant  Mo¬ 
thers’  Circle  ’  in  the  ‘  Flemingham  Advertiser/  but 
was  otherwise  not  advanced,  leaned  back  among 
the  cushions,  and,  having  drawn  Dick’s  hand  onto 
her  blue  silk  lap,  patted  it. 

‘When  I  was  a  young  girl/  said  Milly,  looking  at 
Eda  —  she  prided  herself  on  public  insistence  that 
she  knew  she  was  not  young  —  ‘  I  would  have  died 
rather  than  walk  down  Fleming  Street  Sunday 
afternoon  without  a  man.’ 

‘Thank  God,  my  life’s  more  valuable/  replied 
Eda,  refusing  to  rise  to  the  bait  and  tell  who  had 
brought  her  home  —  and  had  not  come  in. 
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‘The  water  is  coming  to  the  boil/  said  Mrs. 
Fleming. 

‘Coming  to  a  boil?'  inquired  Milly. 

No  one  dared  enter  a  time-honored  controversy 
between  the  two. 

As  the  bored  silence  finally  and  inevitably  settled 
over  the  family,  Milly  fell  to  stroking  Dick’s  hand. 
His  cheeks  were  flushed,  and  he  avoided  looking  at 
any  one.  But  when  he  saw  Eda’s  eyes  upon  him,  he 
self-consciously  gazed  past  them  into  the  hall. 

‘  Kitty-kitty-kitty - ’  he  began  to  call  slyly 

under  his  breath.  Eda  giggled.  The  family  cat 
stood  in  the  doorway,  with  one  of  her  third  batch  of 
kittens  in  her  mouth. 

‘Kitty-kitty-kitty/  called  Dick  again,  with  a 
malicious  grin  at  his  sisters. 

Thus  invited,  Pinks  walked  into  the  room  and 
laid  her  child  on  the  hearth-rug.  Then  she  went 
back  and  brought  the  whole  brood,  one  by  one, 
from  where  she  had  piled  them  in  the  hall.  After 
which  she  fed  them. 

Mr.  Nat  reached  down  and  poked  his  old  finger 
into  the  soft  fur. 

‘  I  don’t  know  where  you  expect  it  will  end  if  you 
keep  a  mamma  cat/  said  Milly.  ‘You’ll  simply  lose 
track  of  the  generations.’ 
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‘  But  dumb  animals  must  have  their  lives,  Milly. 
If  you  —  prevent  it  —  they  get  so  old-maidish 
and  logy/ 

Lucia  saw  Milly’s  fingers  close  hard  on  Dick’s, 
and  she  thought:  ‘If  I  were  Milly  I’d  kill  Julia  for 
that.’ 

‘There’s  a  woman  in  the  paper’s  left  her  chil¬ 
dren,’  said  Milly,  magnanimously  changing  the 
subject.  She  interested  herself  in  all  mothers,  not 
only  the  expectant. 

‘They  don’t  realize  the  meaning  of  their  acts,’ 
said  Julia.  ‘How  will  you  have  your  tea,  Father?’ 

‘Hot  and  strong!  For  God’s  sake,  you  ask  me 
every  Sunday,’  said  Mr.  Nat,  as  if  something  had 
set  his  teeth  on  edge. 

It  was  a  relief  when  the  telephone  rang. 

‘You’re  jumpety  to-day!’  whispered  Eda  slyly, 
as  Lucia  rescued  the  toast  she  had  dropped  into  the 
fire,  and  went  to  answer  it. 

So  something  was  going  to  happen  after  all,  but 
not  electrical  or  poignant.  Only  something  com¬ 
fortable.  Morgan’s  voice  was  on  the  wire,  pleasant, 
steady,  a  little  booming. 

When  he  came,  and  when  he  sat  on  the  stool 
toasting  the  bread  for  her,  and  the  red  firelight 
shone  on  his  ruddy  face,  he  seemed  larger  and 
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stronger  and  browner  than  ever  before.  You  could 
smell  fresh  river  winds  and  new  grass  in  his  clothes. 
Like  a  breath  of  the  west  wind  in  the  warm  room. 
His  large  hand  was  as  steady  as  his  voice,  and  he 
could  hold  the  fork  very  near  the  coals  without 
minding  the  heat.  His  ease  and  slowness  rested  her. 

Lawyer  Fleming  told  stories  of  Albert  Morgan's 
father.  Farmer  Morgan  had  been  a  ‘card.'  During 
the  laughter  and  rather  loud  talk,  Milly  Fine  and 
Julia  looked  on  with  disapproval.  They  remem¬ 
bered  Albert  Morgan  as  a  plowboy  for  old  Morgan, 
who  went  downtown  in  his  suspenders  before  the 
world.  Since  then,  to  be  sure,  young  Morgan  had 
been  to  a  college  of  agriculture  and  to  a  war  in 
France,  and  had  met  the  best  as  well  as  the  worst. 
He  too  farmed  Old  Acres,  mended  his  own  fences, 
worked  in  the  fields  with  his  men.  But  now  he  sat 
in  the  Fleming  parlor,  perfectly  at  ease.  It  was  the 
war.  Mrs.  Fleming  had  been  angry  when  Lucia 
said,  the  first  time  Morgan  called  on  her,  ‘He’s  just 
what  the  Flemings  were  a  few  generations  ago,  only 
better.’  Julia  was  not  unwilling  to  receive  him, 
since  he  was  now  an  important  citizen  of  Fleming- 
ham.  But  she  was  confused. 

As  he  swapped  stories  with  her  grandfather,  he 
turned  his  steady  blue  eyes  respectfully  upon 
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Lawyer  Fleming,  and  somewhat  curiously  upon 
Julia  and  Milly  and  Eda.  They  often  rested  on  the 
little  purring  animal  and  her  family  on  the  hearth¬ 
rug  with  an  expression  Lucia  liked.  But  when  they 
were  raised  to  hers,  she  turned  away. 

He  asked  her  to  put  on  a  warm  coat  and  walk 
across  the  fields  with  him  to  see  the  sunset.  He 
shook  hands  with  Lawyer  Fleming,  calling  him  ‘  sir.’ 
And  as  he  bowed  to  Julia  Fleming,  he  said  simply, 
‘Thank  you  for  my  cup  o’  tea.’ 

Lucia  and  Albert  Morgan  walked  all  over  Old 
Acres,  while  the  sky  cleared  and  a  brilliant  sunset 
ended  the  dismal  day.  It  was  a  great  farm.  When 
you  started  in  the  south  pasture  where  the  oats 
were  always  planted,  and  went  west  to  the  river, 
you  had  Old  Acres  on  your  right  hand  all  the  time. 
And  when  you  reached  the  river  there  was  the  is¬ 
land  which  was  still  Old  Acres.  Then,  to  the  north, 
with  the  river  for  its  western  border,  the  fields 
unfolded,  until  a  dark  cedar  grove  marked  the 
northern  limit  of  the  farm.  Here  pricked  the  spire 
of  a  small  church. 

Through  the  west  lots,  where  the  big  Holsteins 
were  moving  in  a  slow  procession  toward  the  bars, 
Lucia  and  Morgan  went,  walking  at  his  deliberate 
pace.  At  last  they  came  to  the  great  red  barns,  and 
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the  farmhouse  itself,  painted  a  thrifty  green. 
Across  all  the  wide  fields  the  sunset  glow  lay,  tinge- 
ing  them  to  the  shade  of  overripe  corn.  Cattle, 
fences,  rocks,  and  cedars  were  picked  out  in  sharp 
sepia.  The  barns  were  a  conflagration.  But 
brighter  than  all  the  river  slipped  through  the 
land,  flat  and  molten,  like  a  stream  of  liquid 
copper. 

When  they  were  passing  the  ferry,  and  Morgan 
said  good-evening  to  Mounty,  who  was  sitting  in 
the  door  of  his  shack  enjoying  the  sunset  and  his 
pipe,  Lucia  asked: 

‘Why  do  you  keep  up  the  ferry?  Almost  every 
one  has  boats.  And  you  could  build  a  bridge.’ 

‘A  good  many  folks  still  find  it  handy,  I  guess,’ 
said  Albert.  Lucia  liked  his  homely  speech.  ‘Hyde 
and  his  family  —  they  use  it  free,  being  my  tenants. 
It’s  convenient  for  me,  when  I  don’t  want  to  bother 
with  a  boat.  Besides,  it  isn’t  such  a  bad  idea  to 
know  who’s  on  the  island,  with  trespassers  around. 
I  might  build  a  bridge,  but  I  kind  of  like  the  old 
ferry.  You  know  how  it  began.  Father  humored 
Reverend  Rogers.  You  know  what  Father  was. 
And  you  know  about  Mr.  Rogers  —  always  a  little 
off  his  nut.  Father  gave  him  the  chapel.  You  and 
your  friends  used  to  picnic  over  there,  I  guess.’ 
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‘Yes,  we  did.  You  came,  too/ 

‘You  asked  me  once/  Morgan  corrected. 

‘It  must  have  been  more  than  that/ 

‘No.  I  would  have  remembered/ 

While  he  was  pointing  out  to  her  his  recent  im¬ 
provements  on  the  land,  as  they  walked,  he  seemed 
to  have  something  on  his  mind.  Finally,  when  they 
were  going  toward  the  barns,  the  cattle  still  wind¬ 
ing  that  way  too,  he  brought  it  out. 

‘I  want  to  ask  you  something/ 

She  quickly  turned  away. 

‘No  —  not  what  you  think.  I  shan’t  ask  that 
,very  soon  again.  Perhaps  never.  Maybe  it  sounds 
conceited  —  I  don’t  mean  it  so  —  but  I’ve  always 
said  if  a  girl  ever  turned  me  down  she’d  never  get 
another  chance!’ 

Lucia  smiled.  No,  she  could  not  imagine  Albert 
Morgan  prostrating  himself. 

‘It’s  about  that  Gage  building.  I’m  getting  sick 
and  tired  of  all  these  monkey  shines.  Friday,  when 
I  talked  to  Gage  he  said  there  was  a  condition  under 
which  he’d  consent  to  rent.  Then  he  wouldn’t 
tell  me  what  it  was.  He  said  it  depended  on 
you.’ 

‘Me! . . .  What  did  you  want  to  ask  me?’ 

‘Whatever  he’s  up  to,  it  couldn’t  be  important 
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compared  with  having  the  building  ready  for  the 
men  this  summer,  could  it?’ 

She  turned  toward  the  riven 

‘I’d  do  anything  for  that.* 

‘If  it’s  anything  you  can  do  —  you  will,  won’t 
you?’ 

‘I’ll  manage  Trixie,’  she  promised. 

They  were  entering  the  rear  yards  over  which  the 
barns  towered,  like  terra-cotta  mountains.  As  she 
came  through  the  gate,  Lucia  turned  back  and  saw 
the  long  line  of  cattle  shouldering  up  the  lane  be¬ 
tween  gray  rail  fences,  the  afterglow  of  the  sun 
behind  them.  The  wide,  gentle  faces  all  looked 
toward  the  bars.  The  dark  shining  bodies  got  in 
each  other’s  way.  The  heavy  white  bags  swung, 
as  they  passed  through  the  open  gate,  exuding  a 
sweet,  grassy  odor,  that  made  you  feel  near  the 
earth.  It  was  satisfying  to  feel  near  the  earth.  She 
looked  at  Morgan.  He  also  liked  to  see  the  cows 
crowding  up  the  lane  in  the  evening. 

‘Shall  we  watch  them  milked?’  he  asked. 

‘I’d  rather  go  into  your  house.  Albert,  I’ve 
never  seen  it.’ 

It  was  true,  though  they  were  neighbors.  In  the 
old  days  her  grandfather  had  not  taken  her  with 
him  when  he  called  upon  his  friend,  whose  language 
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had  been  considered  unsuitable  for  her  to  hear. 
And  it  was  long  since  there  had  been  a  mistress  of 
Old  Acres  for  Julia  to  patronize. 

She  followed  Morgan  silently  through  the  rooms 
of  the  house  the  mistress  of  which  she  had  declined 
to  be.  Mrs.  Mace,  the  housekeeper,  he  explained, 
was  not  at  home,  and  the  farmhands  lived  in 
quarters  separate  from  their  employer.  That  was 
another  recent  improvement.  He  led  her  through 
the  summer  kitchen  at  the  rear  into  the  main 
kitchen.  In  this  big,  clean,  warm  room,  with  its 
yellow  painted  floor  and  walls,  the  green  shades 
were  evenly  drawn  to  white  sash  curtains.  Every¬ 
thing,  the  very  curtain  tassels,  had  a  peaceful,  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon  expression.  Not  dull.  Not  boring. 
Not  frightening.  Peaceful.  A  red  cushioned  black 
Windsor  rocker  stood  by  a  window  which  was  full 
of  strong  green  plants;  and  a  red  checked  cloth  was 
on  the  table.  Plain,  substantial,  real,  there  seemed 
to  be  the  foundation  of  something  here.  As  they 
entered  the  room  a  black  cat  jumped  off  the  rocker, 
leaving  it  moving,  and  twined  herself  around  Mor¬ 
gan's  leg. 

‘This  is  my  personal  cat,'  he  explained,  starting 
to  scratch  her  head. 

As  Lucia  and  the  personal  cat  followed  him  down 
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the  long  hall  that  divided  the  farmhouse,  her  smile 
was  deep. 

From  the  hall  she  could  glimpse  the  dining-room, 
with  a  towering  walnut  sideboard  upon  which  pre¬ 
sided  a  blue  china  hen,  and  next  Albert’s  office, 
containing  chiefly  a  huge,  littered  rolltop  desk. 
And  last,  on  the  right,  they  entered  the  square  best 
room.  Morgan  went  to  open  the  blinds.  ‘Oh,  Al¬ 
bert,’  she  exclaimed,  ‘  I  like  it !  ’  And  he  looked  sur¬ 
prised. 

Unintentionally  the  Old  Acres  parlor  was  good. 
It  consisted  —  the  goodness  —  of  a  beautiful  old 
flowered  carpet,  a  square  rosewood  piano,  a  long 
finely  carved  mahogany  and  haircloth  sofa,  heavy 
rocking-chair  to  match,  a  high-backed  armchair 
upholstered  in  red  and  blue  and  black  needlepoint. 
The  fireplace  was  sealed,  but  on  the  mantel  with  the 
gold-leaf  mirror  were  gold  and  crystal  candelabra 
that  far  outshone  any  the  Fleming  family  owned. 
On  a  marble-top  table  were  a  family  Bible  and  a 
stereoscope. 

She  guessed  that  he  considered  it  rather  impro¬ 
per  for  her  to  come  into  his  house  alone.  He  was 
comically  old-fashioned.  She  sat  in  the  needlework 
chair,  and  looked  up  at  him  smiling.  Albert  was  so 
comfortable.  .  . . 
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‘  I’ll  never  ask  you  again/  said  Morgan  with  as¬ 
tonishing  abruptness,  looking  at  her  at  last,  as  he 
leaned  against  the  mantel.  4  But,  sometime,  I  guess 
you're  going  to  marry  me.  I've  got  a  queer  feeling 
about  it.  I  think  it's  going  to  work  around  that 
way.' 

4  But,  Albert - 9 

4  You  don't  think  so  now,  but  I  feel  as  if  it  was 
settled,  and  I'm  willing  to  wait.' 

4  You  mustn't  go  on  thinking  that,  or  waiting. 
. . .  I  don’t  love  you.’ 

4 1  won’t  bother  you  about  it.  You  and  I  are  too 
good  friends  for  that/ 

In  the  dimming,  farmhouse  parlor  Morgan 
loomed  large  and  possessive.  Its  owner.  Owner  of 
the  island.  He  made  amazing  statements  as  calmly 
as  if  he  were  predicting  the  weather  or  the  crops. 
With  his  masterfulness  he  had  a  dignified  humility. 

She  wanted  to  go  home.  To  escape  from  calmly 
wild  predictions.  There  was  nothing  of  importance 
between  Albert  Morgan  and  herself  except  building 
a  hospital  in  Flemingham  for  men  who  had  been 
crushed  by  the  war.  That  was  important.  ...  A 
thrill  of  longing  to  work  herself  sick  for  it,  to  plan, 
to  intrigue,  to  suffer  for  it,  ran  through  her.  This 
was  the  one  thing  to  cling  to  —  to  hold  her  steady. 
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She  rose.  When  she  saw  Morgan's  eyes,  that  had 
rested  in  hers,  fall,  a  return  of  gentleness  toward 
him  curbed  the  abruptness  of  her  leave-taking. 

‘I've  stayed  too  long.  It  isn't  done  —  like  this 
—  in  Flemingham.  We  aren't  modern,  even  yet, 
here.  Come  on,  Albert,  take  me  home.' 

IV 

A  week  after  Anthony  had  gone  to  Nevada  she 
met  Trixton  Gage  and  talked  about  the  proposed 
hospital.  Coming  home  early  Sunday  evening  from 
a  lonely  walk  —  all  that  week  she  had  walked  and 
walked  alone  —  she  had  seen  his  car  parked  before 
her  door,  and  stayed  out  to  avoid  him.  But  he  was 
strolling  up  and  down  while  he  waited  for  her,  it 
appeared.  When  she  saw  him,  like  a  flood  her  re¬ 
sentment  against  his  strange,  willful  selfishness  re¬ 
turned,  with  the  added  desire  to  wrest  the  thing 
she  wanted  from  him.  She  knew  again  the  excited 
thrill  of  desire  to  build  a  safe  refuge  for  those  who 
had  been  crushed.  Also  mounting  curiosity  and 
recklessness. 

Darkness  was  a  favorable  environment  for  the 
odd  young  man.  They  met  on  the  path,  nearly  at 
the  fork,  by  the  roadside  meadows  of  Old  Acres. 
The  sun  had  set,  but  Trixton's  figure  was  unmis- 
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takable  in  the  late  dusk.  Then  you  could  manage 
to  forget  everything  but  his  voice,  which  by  day¬ 
light  never  failed  to  surprise.  When  she  could  not 
see  him  plainly,  and  in  spite  of  her  resentment, 
Lucia’s  ear  for  music  rejoiced  as  the  mellow  sound 
ran  on  beside  her.  She  paid  scant  attention  to  Trix- 
ton’s  words  at  first. 

‘I  didn’t  go  to  meet  you  in  the  car  for  fear  I’d 
miss  you.’ 

He  was  squinting  his  nearsighted  eyes  at  her  pro¬ 
file,  she  could  tell,  though  she  did  not  look  around. 
She  had  always  guessed  that  he  would  not  wear 
glasses  because  they  accentuated  the  crookedness 
of  his  features. 

‘It’s  parked  at  your  gate,’  he  continued.  ‘We’ll 
go  anywhere  you  say.’ 

‘I  don’t  want  to  drive,  thanks.  We’ll  just  walk 
back  to  the  house,  if  you  don’t  mind.’ 

‘  I  hope  you’ll  ask  me  in.  I’m  chilled  to  the  bone.’ 

‘You  seem  warmly  dressed.’ 

‘Oh,  not  chilled  by  the  weather - ’ 

‘You  can  come  in,  and  Eda  will  thaw  you.’ 

He  walked  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  his 
sloping  shoulders  hunched.  He  was  not  Lucia’s 
height,  and  this,  together  with  his  effect  of  being  all 
askew,  and  his  frequent  tripping,  made  his  figure 
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troll-like.  The  spirit  of  intrigue  flared  up.  She  was 
going  to  bring  this  man  in  line  for  her  own  purpose. 
She  knew  him  well. 

A  small,  cool,  May  moon  now  hung  over  the 
fields.  It  was  too  fine  a  night  to  hurry  home.  This 
would  be  as  good  a  time  as  any  to  settle  the  matter 
of  the  hospital. 

‘Trixie,  why  do  you  love  your  factory  so  —  now 
that  gas  masks  aren't  needed?  I  suspect  you  of 
hanging  on 'to  spite  Albert  Morgan.  Or  me.' 

He  grinned.  ‘It's  so  easy  to  tantalize  your 
heavy-handed  friend.  Don't  get  peeved!  I'd  like 
you  to  have  what  you  want,  but  I've  got  another 
plan  for  the  building.  Swell  business  idea.  Sound. 
You  know  old  Abe,'  he  referred  to  Abner,  his  father, 
‘  is  crazy  to  have  me  develop  a  grain  of  sense.  And 
Audrey  Tappan  put  me  on  to  this.  She's  sharp 
as  a  bayonet,  you  know — when  her  wits  are  work¬ 
ing.' 

‘Tell  me  about  it,'  said  Lucia.  But  her  heart 
sank.  She  knew  Audrey  Tappan,  whose  family  had 
recently  bought  a  large  ‘place'  near  Flemingham, 
only  by  sight  and  reputation,  and  through  Eda's 
recent  accounts  of  her.  Trixie  was  referring  to  the 
fact  that  Audrey  was  much  of  the  time  engaged  in 
drinking  up  the  contents  of  her  father's  pre-war 
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cellar.  She  had  become  a  scandal  even  among  her 
own  lenient  set,  who  formed  a  sporting  New  York 
colony  in  this  corner  of  Connecticut.  It  was 
rumored,  too,  that  the  Gages  and  the  Tappans 
wished  Audrey  and  her  cousin  Trixton  to  marry,  so 
as  to  consolidate  their  trifling  millions  into  a  great 
fortune.  What  had  this  frail,  dull-eyed,  reckless 
girl  to  do  with  her  and  her  plans  for  a  hospital? 

Then  Trixton  proceeded  to  unfold  the  sound  idea. 

‘  Did  you  know  the  Tappans  doubled  their  money 
during  the  war?  The  Gage  family  had  no  such  luck, 
not  being  in  steel  or  coal.  Audrey  makes  fun  of  my 
gas  masks.  They  weren’t  to  make  money.  That 
was  my  part  in  winning  the  war.’  The  logic  that 
preserved  the  troll  as  unfit  for  shattering  guns! .  .  . 
‘Steel  was  the  thing.  But  in  the  next  war  it’ll  be 
chemicals.  Folks  that  make  those  will  make  the 
money.’ 

Her  heart  began  to  beat,  heavily,  heavily.  She 
was  smothering. 

‘A  dye  works  can  be  changed  overnight  into 
a  factory  for  other  chemicals  —  poison  gas  and 
better.  That’s  what  Audrey  put  me  on  to.  So  I 
thought  I’d  get  me  a  little  dye  works  early  in  the 
game.  Not  Abe’s,  but  my  own.  If  I  do,  I’ll  want 
my  building.  See?’ 
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She  said  that  she  did. 

‘It  would  put  Flemingham  on  the  map.’ 

She  had  never  before  heard  this  practical  theory 
of  the  period,  afterwards  a  commonplace.  If  Trix- 
ton  did  not  do  this  thing,  others  would.  .  .  .  Never 
mind  that  now.  That  she  would  think  about,  later. 

. . .  The  hospital  was  needed  now.  Time  —  time. 
‘The  maniac  scattering  dust’.  . . 

.  ‘Then  we  can’t  have  the  building?’ 

‘I  didn’t  say  that.’  He  stopped.  The  path  lay 
close  to  a  fence,  and  he  leaned  his  back  against  it, 
surveying  her,  queerly.  ‘I  said  I  might  get  me  a 
little  dye  works.  I  didn’t  say  I  would.’ 

‘What  do  you  mean?  Don’t  be  so  mysterious, 
Trixie!’ 

‘Why  can’t  we  make  some  plans  ourselves?’ 

Work  with  Trixie  for  the  hospital  instead  of  Al¬ 
bert?  What  difference  did  it  make?  What  dif¬ 
ference  did  anything  make?  Men  who  had  visited 
hell  were  waiting  in  lonely,  dirty,  dreadful  places 
—  farmed  out  in  almshouses,  some  of  them,  Albert 
said. 

What  difference  did  anything  make?  The  high- 
keyed  bell  of  the  small  church  beyond  Old  Acres 
quietly  began  to  ring.  It  sounded  lonely  and  sor¬ 
rowful  and  patient,  across  the  fields.  The  bell  of  the 
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church  where  she  had  heard  a  sermon,  once,  about 
triangles.  .  .  . 

‘All  right.  I’ll  see  you  about  it  later.’ 

It  was  horrid  to  turn  and  leave  him  suddenly  and 
walk  down  Fleming  Street  while  the  lonely  church 
bell  went  on  ringing.  And  now  she  herself  was 
guilty  of  the  vice  of  talk  and  delay. 

V 

In  the  country  spring  advanced  from  the  time  of 
daffodils  to  tulips,  from  tulips  to  violets. 

After  the  first  sickening  pain  of  Anthony’s  going, 
Lucia’s  mind  took  a  twisted  way  to  effect  a  cure. 
With  sore  shrinking,  for  very  safety  her  thoughts 
fled  away  from  Alexey,  around  whom  they  had 
dwelt  so  long.  She  was  in  terror  of  the  memory  of 
him.  So  she  tried  to  drive  it  down  where  she  need 
not  look  at  it  again.  He  always  went  away. 

If’ she  had  been  shocked  and  confused  by  her 
first  contacts  with  the  world,  she  had  also  been  ex¬ 
cited.  How  could  you  help  being  thrilled  to  find 
yourself  located  on  a  whirling  planet,  from  the 
depths  of  whose  oceans  had  sprung  life,  voyaging 
no  one  knew  where,  and  living  through  what  was 
possibly  the  climax  of  one  of  its  civilizations? 

There  seemed  to  be  a  great  deal  to  do. 
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The  family  was  often  worried  about  money,  for 
instance,  now  that  Grampa  was  getting  old.  Lucia 
contributed  to  the  budget.  Eda,  neither  from 
necessity  nor  choice,  would  work.  Her  mother,  she 
knew,  worried  a  little  in  a  placid  way  about  both 
Eda  and  Dick  —  Eda  because  of  her  increasing  in¬ 
timacy  with  the  two  hard-living  cousins,  Audrey 
Tappan  and  Trixton  Gage,  and  Dick  —  whose  chief 
orgies  in  the  city  seemed  to  be  going  to  cathedral 
vespers  —  because  he  was  in  New  York  completely 
surrounded  by  the  jazz  age.  Lucia  loved  her  mo¬ 
ther  with  an  almost  completely  physical  affection, 
which  did  not  preclude  irritation.  Their  minds 
hardly  ever  met. 

Julia  had  once  said  to  her  oldest  child  that  she 
did  not  know  what  would  have  happened  if  Grampa 
had  not  taken  them  into  his  home  and  supported 
them  after  Papa  died  for  remembering  the  Maine. 
The  Flemings,  like  most  families  embracing  the 
professions,  did  not  hand  on  fortunes.  It  was  a  say¬ 
ing  in  the  family  that  each  lawyer  or  doctor  was 
worth  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  his  women¬ 
folk.  That  is,  his  earning  capacity  represented  at 
least  that  sum  put  out  at  six  per  cent.  But  no  one 
of  them  had  ever  possessed,  in  hand,  such  a  fortune. 
The  idea,  even,  was  staggering  to  Mrs.  Fleming, 
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who  also  sometimes  wondered  calmly  what  she 
would  do  when  her  husband's  father  died. 

The  first  time  Lucia  had  heard  the  hundred- 
thousand-dollar  theory,  only  this  spring,  in  Gram- 
pa's  office  —  crowded  with  books  and  maps  and 
two  large  globes  representing  the  world,  one  for  the 
study  of  physical  geography,  the  other  for  political 
—  she  had  looked  at  the  old  man  with  new  respect. 

‘I  never  thought  much  about  the  money  value  of 
a  brain,'  she  said.  ‘I  take  off  my  hat  to  you,  and 
Milly,  and  myself,  and  several  million  other  persons 
who  make  moderate  incomes  with  the  well-known 
organ.' 

She  did  take  off  her  hat  and  hung  it  on  the  top  of 
the  world,  where  it  eclipsed  Russia  and  part  of 
Siberia. 

‘We  put  it  all  over  the  heir  to  a  million  who 
never  deepened  a  groove  to  get  it.' 

‘  Except  that  he  holds  great  power,  my  dear,’  said 
Mr.  Nat.  ‘And  if  the  brain  that  didn't  make  the 
million,  but  can  spend  it,  has  a  fixed  idea  that's 
stupid  or  evil - '  He  did  not  finish. 

‘Yes,'  said  Lucia  thoughtfully  —  ‘if  it  has.' 

Filling  her  mind  with  other  things  —  work,  mil- 
lion-dollar  brains,  the  league  hospital,  rushing  from 
the  thought  of  Alexey  —  was  the  only  escape.  And 
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the  twist  in  her  brain  carried  her  one  step  farther. 
Because  it  was  so  painful,  the  thought  of  him  began 
to  arouse  in  her  an  unnatural  and  curious  dis¬ 
taste.  « . . 

During  this  time  Albert  Morgan  gave  her  relief. 
She  had  carried  away  from  Old  Acres  a  warm  sense 
of  his  life  in  the  house  where  he  now  lived  alone, 
under  the  management  of  Mrs.  Mace.  For  she 
liked  him  best  in  the  house  where  he  was  born,  in 
the  big  sun-filled  kitchen,  with  the  white  sash  cur¬ 
tains,  the  old  painted  chairs,  the  red  tablecloth,  the 
cupboards  of  blue  dishes,  the  oval  rugs  on  the  floor. 
She  imagined  him  there  at  breakfast  with  the 
black  cat  twining  around  his  leg.  She  had  no  doubt 
that  he  ate  in  that  room.  It  would  be  cozy  on 
winter  mornings,  the  coffee  fragrant  on  the  stove; 
cool  in  summer,  when  the  cooking  was  removed  to 
the  outer  kitchen.  She  always  saw  the  personal 
cat,  twining.  Morgan  had  a  special  look  on  his  face 
for  all  animals,  a  singularly  kind  expression,  as  if  he 
were  saying,  ‘Hello,  old  fellow.  Yes,  I  know  what 
you're  telling  me,  and  it's  certainly  so.'  She  could 
understand  why  those  creatures  who  could  com¬ 
menced  purring  at  his  touch.  You  felt  like  it  your¬ 
self!  Purring  .  .  .  Purring  .  .  . 

She  saw  more  and  more  of  Morgan.  Julia  and 
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Milly,  and  all  Flemingham  were  now  accustomed  to 
seeing  her  with  the  coming  young  man  of  the  town. 

Nothing  mattered,  anyway,  except  the  deadening 
of  that  curious  smothering  pain  she  had  felt  when 
she  heard  the  pigeons  crooning  in  Nancy’s  sunny 
garden. 

But  nothing  had  gone  forward  in  the  matter  of 
the  hospital  building.  Albert  was  anxious  and  ir¬ 
ritated.  And  Lucia  could  not  understand  her  own 
reluctance  to  take  the  matter  up  again  with  Trix- 
ton  Gage.  Albert  would  not  mind.  Anything  to 
get  the  building,  he  would  say.  She  had  kept 
putting  Trixton  off  when  he  wanted  to  see  her 
about  the  plan. 

One  afternoon  at  the  end  of  June,  Lucia  came  in, 
late,  from  school.  She  put  her  books  on  the  bare, 
orderly  table  in  her  room,  and  hung  her  hat  on  its 
peg.  Then,  turning  back  the  white  cover  of  her 
bed,  she  stretched  out  flat,  without  taking  off  her 
green  linen  dress.  Her  friends  told  her  that:  she  had 
short  working  hours,  which  was  true,  but  she  was 
exhausted  when  they  were  over. 

She  had  lain  there  ten  minutes,  when  the  door 
opened  and  Eda  came  in. 

Julia  Fleming  had  never  taught  her  daughters  to 
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knock  on  each  other’s  doors.  She  herself  always 
walked  into  any  room  without  warning,  even 
Milly’s,  if  she  wanted  to.  As  Eda  opened  and 
closed  the  door  of  her  sister’s  bedroom  the  yellow 
curtains  drew  in  and  out,  giving  a  brief  glimpse  of 
the  fields  of  Old  Acres. 

Eda’s  face  wore  a  singular  expression.  Flushed 
and  charming,  the  narrow  plucked  brows  unusually 
like  a  streak  of  black  paint  under  the  thick  black 
bang,  it  was  both  angry  and  self-possessed.  She 
sat  on  the  foot  of  the  bed,  opposite  Lucia.  Her 
first  words  were  casual. 

‘I’ve  heard  that  you  and  Grampa  don’t  approve 
of  my  playing  around  with  Audrey  and  Trixton.’ 

‘Well,  they  don’t  seem  your  sort.’ 

‘They’re  just  as  much  my  sort  as  Albert  Morgan 
is  yours.* 

‘Oh,  no!  Did  you  ever  climb  the  Fleming  family 
tree  ? ’ 

‘Never  cared  to.  Anyway,  in  America  it’s  what 
you  are  now  that  counts.’ 

‘Yes.  That’s  why  they  aren’t  your  sort,  because 
of  what  they  are  now.’ 

‘Oh,  I  don’t  know  about  that.  I  know  what  I 
like.  And  that’s  a  good  time.  Trixie  and  Audrey 
know  how  to  have  one.  I  hate  being  serious. 
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What’s  the  use?  You  have  a  lot  of  terribly  serious 
ideas,  and  then  you  get  snapped  off,  and  what  do 
they  amount  to?  You’ve  missed  a  lot  of  fun,  that’s 
all.’ 

‘I  don’t  know  Audrey  Tappan,  except  by  sight, 
and  I  didn’t  like  the  last  I  had,’  said  Lucia.  ‘She 
was  in  the  drug  store  in  the  Center,  Saturday,  buy¬ 
ing  a  thermometer  for  her  bathroom.  She’d  been 
drinking,  and  she  couldn’t  say  the  word  thermo¬ 
meter.  The  clerks  were  laughing  and  making 
jokes  about  her  bath.  There’s  something  that 
gives  me  the  creeps  about  Trixie,  too. ...  If  I 
knew  just  what  it  was  I’d  be  more  definite.’ 

‘You  have  been  rather  —  indefinite,’  Eda 
brought  out  with  slow  deliberateness.  ‘I’ve  seen 
that  you  couldn’t  make  up  your  mind  —  whether 
to  take  him,  or  leave  him.’ 

Lucia  sat  up  on  the  bed. 

‘What  on  earth  do  you  mean?’ 

‘You’re  so  clever  you  should  know. . . .  For  one 
thing,  he  mentioned  the  other  day  some  sort  of 
crazy  “condition.”  I  couldn’t  make  out  what  it 
was.  You’ve  been  playing  him  on  a  long  line!  I 
was  square  with  you.  I  believe  when  you  don’t 
want  a  thing  in  letting  some  one  else  have  a  fair 
chance  at  it,  that’s  all.’ 
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‘Eda!’ 

‘Don't  look  so  scared.  Nothing's  going  to  hap¬ 
pen.  It  has  happened.  You  don't  have  to  worry 
about  me  any  more.  Trixie  and  Audrey  Tappan 
are  engaged.’ 

Eda  slipped  off  the  bed  and  sauntered  about  the 
room,  her  hands  on  her  slender  hips,  which  she 
threw  forward  in  turn  in  a  half-dancing  step,  sing¬ 
ing: 

“‘Oh,  boy,  I’m  too  young  to  die, 

I  —  want  to  go  home - 

She  danced  so  to  the  window  and  stood  with  her 
back  to  Lucia.  Parting  the  yellow  curtains,  she 
remarked: 

‘There's  your  pal,  doing  his  chores.  What  a 
fine  straight  back  he  has!  He's  mending  a  fence. 
Hear  him  hammer?' 

Lucia  was  silent,  and  the  rap-rap-rap  of  a  ham¬ 
mer  sounded  near  across  the  quiet  fields. 

‘Well?’  Eda  suddenly  swung  around. 

‘I  never  wanted  Trixie!  Haven't  I  done  my  best 
to  avoid  him?  I  never  thought  of  keeping  him 
from  —  from  —  anybody.' 

Eda  laughed,  and  was  off  again  on  her  twisting 
semi-dance,  singing  with  mockery: 
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‘“Waiting  for  a  partner, 

Waiting  for  a  partner - 

She  disappeared  and  slammed  the  door. 

Lucia  was  left  sitting  on  the  bed  Turkish  fashion. 
Then  she  stretched  out  all  her  slim  length,  and  hid 
her  face  in  the  pillow. 

Eda  blamed  her  for  standing  in  her  way.  Eda 
wanted  Trixie!  She  thought  that  he  had  taken  his 
cousin  Audrey  to  spite  Lucia,  and  that  with  Lucia 
eliminated  she  herself  might  have  had  a  chance. 
The  thought  of  the  marriage  of  rickety-looking 
Trixton  and  his  first  cousin  —  and  such  a  cousin! 
• —  was  revolting.  But  she  rejoiced  at  it.  Eda  was 
saved. 

The  sturdy  hammering  was  still  going  on  in  the 
field.  Morgan  was  putting  some  of  his  impatience 
into  his  fence-making.  The  hollow  sound  had  a 
tricky  little  echo  that  tripped  after,  as  it  hit  the 
side  of  the  big  barns  and  reverberated.  ‘Tap-ap, 
tap-ap,  tap-ap.’ 

It  had  been  cowardly  of  her  to  put  off  having  the 
talk  with  Trixton  about  the  hospital.  She  had 
shivered  away  from  the  intimacy  which  working 
with  him  might  entail.  And  yet  her  own  sister  was 
in  love  with  him!  Her  breast  ached  and  she  felt 
smothered  again,  pitying  Eda  for  that.  Perhaps  it 
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was  his  voice,  it  might  even  be  his  twisted  sick¬ 
liness,  that  pulled  Eda.  And,  anyway,  Trixton 
was  rather  nice  —  he  had  some  good  points. 

It  occurred  to  her  now  that,  if  Trixton  were 
really  going  to  fulfill  the  avaricious  desire  of  his 
family  and  marry  Audrey,  she  might  perhaps  get 
the  building  for  the  hospital  without  any  disagree¬ 
able  results.  She  was  a  little  ashamed  of  herself  at 
the  thought.  But  wasn’t  it  worth  trying?  Hadn’t 
the  men  the  hospital  would  benefit  had  to  give  up 
some  scruples,  too? 

The  house  was  quiet.  Eda  must  have  gone  out. 
Where  were  Julia  and  Milly  and  Grampa?  It  was 
after  dinner  time.  She  lay  on  her  bed,  thinking, 
pressing  her  hands  down  over  her  eyes  . . .  The 
hammering  stopped. 

A  little  later  the  telephone  rang,  and  she  heard 
Mona’s  heavy  clumping  through  the  lower  hall  to 
answer  it.  Then  her  blurred  voice,  calling: 

‘’ss  Lucia,  ’s  for  you.’ 

Lucia  rose  and  went  into  her  mother’s  room, 
where  there  was  an  extension  telephone.  The 
voice  that  came  across  the  wire  was  Eda’s.  She  had 
forgotten  to  give  Lucia  a  message  before  she  left. 
Julia  and  Milly  and  Grampa  were  going  from  their 
respective  afternoon  pursuits  to  the  Congrega- 
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tional  Church  supper,  and  Lucia  was  instructed  to 
join  them  there,  because  there  would  be  no  dinner 
at  home.  Eda  herself  was  dining  at  the  Purple 
Lion.  ‘You'd  better  get  Albert  Morgan  to  bring 
you  out  to  the  Lion  —  unless  he  prefers  the  church 
supper,'  she  finished  crisply. 

Lucia  sat  still,  looking  at  the  black  telephone. 
The  quiet  house  had  given  her  an  idea.  Why  not 
call  up  Trixie  now?  And  have  it  over.  Before  she 
could  change  her  mind,  she  looked  up  the  number 
under  the  name,  ‘  Gage,  Abner,  Gagefen,'  and  was 
connected. 

‘Say  it’s  Miss  Fleming,'  she  commanded. 

In  a  short  time  Trixton's  mellow  voice  answered 
her.  He  did  not  seem  surprised  to  have  the  silence 
between  them  broken. 

‘  I  want  to  see  you  a  little  while.  Could  you  come 
down  this  evening?'  She  went  straight  to  the 
point.  She  knew  that  her  voice  betrayed  the  fact 
•  that  her  lips  were  smiling.  For  she  enjoyed  diplo¬ 
macy.  Bizarre  and  intricate  as  the  affair  was,  it 
was  not  devoid  of  entertaining  qualities. 

And  Trixton  was  so  formal  and  polite. 

‘  My  speed  boat  is  in  the  river  now,'  said  the  bell- 
toned  voice.  ‘Perhaps  you’d  go  for  a  ride  in  her. 
It  will  be  a  lovely  evening.' 
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She  consented.  She  had  not  been  in  the  speed 
boat  this  year.  Last  summer,  it  had  foamed  up  and 
down  the  river,  and  occasionally  she  had  made  one 
of  a  party  in  it.  Also  she  had  never  been  so  well  im¬ 
pressed  with  Trixton.  Whatever  his  peculiarities 
and  shortcomings,  he  had  manner  and  background. 
He  said  he  would  come  for  her  at  nine  o’clock. 

It  was  seven.  She  went  downstairs  in  search  of 
food. 

The  Fleming  kitchen  was  not  as  attractive  as  the 
kitchen  at  Old  Acres.  You  could  tell  that  no  one 
but  Mona  stayed  here  longer  than  she  could  help. 
At  Old  Acres  there  was  still  in  practice  the  New 
England  custom  of  humble  tasks  being  performed 
by  able  people,  survival  of  a  simpler  day.  And  the 
task  seemed  elevated  instead  of  the  person  de¬ 
meaned. 

In  her  empty,  not  too  tidy  kitchen,  Mona,  given 
a  few  hours’  leisure,  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  She 
sat  at  the  table  by  the  window,  and,  humped  over 
on  it,  her  arms  folded,  staring  with  her  pale,  small 
eyes  out  at  the  garden  and  the  green  fields  stretch¬ 
ing  to  the  river. 

Lucia  had  her  supper,  briefly,  in  the  dining-room. 
The  sun,  standing  low  in  the  clear  sky,  wheeled  over 
the  river.  She  watched  the  river  as  she  sat  alone  at 
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the  bare  table.  A  line  of  black  barges  slowly  moved 
downstream,  heading  for  the  Sound,  and  the  sea. 
She  thought  of  a  morning  when  she  had  sat  at  this 
table,  late  for  breakfast,  and  Julia  had  been  drying 
silver  on  a  soft  towel  and  dropping  it  into  a  drawer. 
She  had  startled  her  mother  that  morning.  .  . .  *  I’ve 
just  simply  got  to  have  a  baby!'  What  a  queer  lit¬ 
tle  girl,  no  —  what  a  natural  little  girl!  The  barges 
had  made  her  think  of  that.  Well,  the  difference 
now  was  that  she  wouldn't  tell  Julia.  She  still  had, 
pushing  up  from  farthest  deeps,  sharp  physical  long¬ 
ing  for  a  soft  sweet  child's  body  of  her  own.  She 
had  expected,  always,  that  the  desire  would  be  con¬ 
summated.  At  the  incredible  thought  of  its  not 
being  —  ever!  —  gusts  of  pain  shuddered  through 
her. 

This  was  a  supremely  detached  and  separate 
emotion.  It  was  of  her  child  she  thought,  quite  de¬ 
tached  from  the  process  of  creation. 

She  carried  her  dishes  out  to  Mona,  who  might 
occupy  her  leisure  in  washing  them,  since  she  had 
nothing  better  to  do.  However,  when  she  opened 
the  door,  suddenly,  Lucia  saw  that  Mona  had 
found  an  occupation.  She  was  crying. 

The  moron  did  cry  a  lot.  What  could  it  be,  now, 
that  ailed  her?  She  was  not  forced  to  remove  the 
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soiled  apron  she  loved,  because  she  had  it  on.  She 
had  just  raised  her  head  from  her  arms  as  Lucia 
came  in.  The  tears  were  sliding  down  her  swollen 
face. 

The  two  girls  stared  at  each  other.  Lucia  slowly- 
put  her  dishes  on  the  table.  Mona  did  not  stir. 
Lucia  sat  down  beside  her,  cupping  her  chin  in  her 
hand. 

‘What’s  the  matter?  Why  do  you  cry  so  much?* 
she  asked  softly. 

Mona’s  head  went  down  again. 

‘Are  you  lonely?’ 

The  head  shook  denial.  Mona  was  not  lonely. 

‘If  you’d  tell  me,  maybe  I  could  help.’ 

Mona  gulped. 

1  Is  it  anything  I  could  help?’ 

The  girl’s  sobs  were  heavy  now. 

‘  Do  you  want  me  to  go  away  and  stop  talking 
to  you  ? ’  , 

You  could  not  help  but  think  that  Mona  felt 
what  you  would  feel.  That  she  would  shrink  from 
sympathetic  inquiry.  But  once  more  she  shook  her 
head.  Lucia  forced  herself  to  put  her  hand  on  it. 
She  disliked  physical  contact  with  all  but  a  very 
few.  Almost  immediately  Mona  was  quiet.  Lucia 
smoothed  the  back  of  her  head.  How  pitiful  to  have 
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this  big,  coarse  body,  this  dim  mind,  and  dimmer 
spirit!  To  be  one  of  those  beings  not  risen  as  high 
as  the  average  in  the  long  climb  out  of  the  ooze  of 
the  ocean  . . . 

‘  I  got  to  take  it  off.’ 

Mona  had  spoken.  Lucia’s  hand  stopped.  The 
big  shoulders  heaved  with  a  long  sigh. 

‘Then  perhaps  you’ll  feel  better  —  it  will  please 
my  mother.’ 

‘No  —  no  — ! . . .  Don’t  you  knowV 

‘What,  Mona?’ 

‘What’s  the  matter  with  me?’ 

Lucia  found  that  she  was  holding  her  hand  out 
gingerly,  as  if  she  had  soiled  it. . . .  That  then  was 
her  feeling,  whatever  she  might  think.  How  hate¬ 
ful!  She  put  her  hand  back  on  Mona’s  head.  Mona 
became  perfectly  quiet.  Then  Lucia  lifted  her  hand 
from  Mona’s  head  and  placed  her  arm  around  the 
fat  shoulders. 

‘Don’t  be  afraid!’ 

But  it  seemed  that  Mona  continued  to  be  afraid. 

VI 

Mr.  Nat  had  come  back  to  his  office  under  the 
lilac  hedge  after  the  church  supper.  In  the  twi¬ 
light,  there,  the  two  spheres  standing  out  with 
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ghostly  high  lights,  their  continents  and  oceans 
merged,  Lucia  told  him  about  Mona. 

He  sighed  and  shifted  his  body  in  the  squeaky 
cane-seated  chair.  His  broad  heavy  face,  with  the 
brown  eyes  deep  set  under  their  shaggy  white 
brows,  looked  sorrowful,  the  lines  darkened  to 
shadows.  He  protruded  his  lower  lip  and  tapped 
the  chair  arms  with  his  thick  white  fingers. 

‘Too  bad.  I’m  sorry.  We’ll  see  that  she’s  treated 
kindly  . . .  I’ll  see  to  that . . 

She  watched  the  old  man  heave  his  great  bulk  up 
out  of  his  chair  and  walk  across  the  cluttered  office 
to  the  cabinet  where  he  kept  his  valuables.  He 
reached  up  to  the  top  shelf,  and  after  several  fail¬ 
ures  found  what  he  wanted.  He  came  back  to  her, 
holding  something  round  and  dark  and  glossy  in 
his  hand.  It  looked  like  the  kernel  of  a  large  English 
walnut.  He  held  it  out  on  his  dry  white  palm. 

‘That’s  a  man’s  brain.  It  came  with  your  Uncle 
Ben’s  effects  that  were  sent  me  last  year.  But  I 
never  showed  it  much.  He  prepared  it  himself  as  a 
medical  student.  We  were  talking  about  the  money 
value  of  a  brain  one  day.  Now  that  may  be  a  three- 
hundred-thousand-dollar  brain  —  or  may  be  more 
—  might  have  been  worth  more  than  you  can  count 
in  money.  He  was  a  very  smart  young  man,  Ben 
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told  me  once,  working  his  way  through  medical 
school.  Got  blood  poisoning  in  the  dissecting  room, 
and  died.  Having  no  family,  he  gave  his  body  to 
the  school.  And  here’s  his  brain.’ 

Mr.  Nat  turned  the  hard  dry  nut-like  organ, 
with  its  intricate  grooves,  around  in  his  hand,  and 
set  it  on  the  table. 

‘What  makes  it  so  small?’  asked  Lucia. 

‘It’s  shrunk.  Queer,  isn’t  it,  the  thoughts  that 
might  have  been  conceived  in  that  thing,  and 
weren’t?  How  do  we  know  what  might  have  been 
different,  now,  if  he  had  lived?  In  some  little  organ 
which  looks  like  that,  an  idea  may  be  born  that  will 
transform  life  on  this  planet.  Or  open  to  man  the 
door  of  his  spiritual  home.  Though  it’s  common¬ 
place,  it’s  always  seemed  to  me  a  miracle  that  hu¬ 
man  beings  have  the  power,  practically  at  will,  to 
bring  into  the  world  such  little  engines  of  ideas.* 

Lucia  looked  hard  at  the  young  student’s  brain. 
She  thought  that  Great-Uncle  Ben  had  been  cold¬ 
blooded  thus  to  embalm  the  organ  of  his  friend’s 
will  and  emotion  and  imagination.  And  why  did 
Grampa  show  it  to  her  to-night?  What,  if  any¬ 
thing,  had  it  to  do  with  Mona,  whose  child  was  not 
likely  to  be  valuable? 

She  watched  him  as  he  fumbled  on  the  top  of  his 
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desk  for  his  old  Panama  hat,  then  poked  in  a  dark 
corner  for  his  cane.  He  emerged,  equipped,  and 
stood  before  her  in  the  fading  light  that  filtered 
from  the  west  window,  turning  his  hat  around  al¬ 
most  boyishly  in  his  pufFy  fingers. 

‘  I’m  glad  you  told  me.  I'll  see  that  your  mother 
is  reasonable. . . .  Now,  I  think  I'll  go  down  to  the 
lodge  and  play  poker/ 

He  walked  to  the  door,  turned  around  and  be¬ 
nignly  smiled  at  her.  Without  another  word  he 
went  away. 

Lucia  sat  where  her  grandfather  had  left  her  in 
the  dusky  office,  waiting  for  Trixton  Gage.  She 
wanted  Albert  Morgan.  She  felt  like  running  to 
him.  It  was  queer. 

She  rose  to  go  as,  in  the  quiet  evening,  the  sound 
of  Trixton’s  mellow  horn  came  on  the  air. 

In  the  speed  boat,  wrapped  up  warmly,  she 
leaned  back  beside  Trixton  on  the  broad  seat  which 
resembled  that  of  an  automobile,  and  gave  herself 
up  to  the  deliciousness  of  streaming  up  the  river 
with  the  cool,  damp  wind  in  her  face.  The  engine 
made  a  low  purring.  Only  the  rush  of  water  foam¬ 
ing  past  as  they  cleft  it,  and  the  wind,  the  force  of 
which  was  not  entirely  broken  by  the  shield,  were 
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loud  in  the  night.  Far  away  the  dim  meadows 
wheeled.  Then  the  boat  passed  close  to  the  island, 
on  the  left.  It  lay  silent  and  darkening,  with  the 
rise  of  ground  in  the  center,  Samson's  Hill,  where 
against  the  sky  one  could  just  see  the  roof  of  the 
abandoned  chapel  among  the  trees.  At  the  upper 
end  of  the  island,  half  a  mile  beyond  the  chapel, 
a  small  house  stood  in  a  clearing.  The  windows 
shone  with  orange  lamplight.  Some  one  with  a 
swinging  lantern  —  tiny  like  a  firefly  —  was  walk¬ 
ing  around  in  the  sheepfold.  But  before  you  knew 
it  the  speed  boat,  powerful,  sleek,  muffled,  had 
leaped  beyond  the  island  and  entered  the  broad  up¬ 
per  reaches  of  the  river.  Here,  after  the  sunset, 
a  mist  had  spread,  with  thickening  patches  of 
cloud. 

Trixton  sat  squirmed  up  on  the  slippery  seat  — 
really  you  had  found  the  right  word,  squirmed  up 
was  right  —  with  his  hands  on  the  steering  wheel. 

‘  I  love  your  boat,'  Lucia  said. 

‘I  can't  make  you  out,'  said  Trixton. 

‘I  can't  make  myself  out.' 

‘I  never  heard  of  any  one  who  couldn't  under¬ 
stand  themselves.' 

‘You  make  yourself  out,  Trixie?' 

‘Of  course.' 
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‘If  I  could  write  I'd  do  a  play,  and  call  it  “ Mo¬ 
tives.”' 

‘It  wouldn't  run.' 

“‘We  all  cut  each  other's  throats  with  the  best 
of  motives,”  did  you  ever  hear  of  that?' 

‘Never. ...  I  certainly  don't  make  you  out,’  he 
repeated  stubbornly.  ‘Nobody  ever  made  me  so 
mad.  I'd  like  to  beat  you.' 

She  laughed. 

‘Under  the  circumstances  I  wouldn't  laugh  too 
much.' 

‘Why  not?' 

‘Well,  you’re  in  my  boat,  for  one  thing.  It's  not 
supposed  to  be  good  manners.' 

‘And - ?' 

‘We  both  know  why  you’re  here.' 

‘I  refer  you  to  my  play  called  “Motives.”' 

The  boat  shot  ahead.  She  wondered  how  far 
they  could  have  gone.  Trixton  said,  bitterly: 

‘Everybody  laughs  at  me.  My  father  does. 
Audrey  does.  So  does  Eda.  Eda  makes  fun  of 
my  looks.  She's  an  enchanting  little  devil.  But 
they’re  all  ready  to  be  serious  when  they  want 
something.  If  you  were  I,  wouldn't  you  make 
them  pay?' 

‘Probably  I  should,  Trixie/ 
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They  had  gone  several  miles  up  the  river.  After 
another  interval  Lucia  suggested  that  this  was  far 
enough.  With  courteous  acquiescence,  Trixie  came 
about,  describing  a  wide  circle  in  the  river  as  he 
changed  his  course  and  pointed  the  nose  of  the 
speed  boat  downstream.  It  had  grown  cooler,  al¬ 
most  cold.  The  June  night  had  become  overcast. 
There  was  no  sign  of  the  moon,  unless  a  faintly 
lighter  region  among  the  dull  clouds  showed  where 
she  was  hidden.  Now  the  wind  was  with  them,  and 
the  tide.  They  swirled  along  with  the  mysterious 
hurrying  waves,  through  vast  dark  space,  accom¬ 
panied  by  faint  gurgling  and  hissing.  It  seemed  to 
her  as  if  they  would  be  out  in  the  Sound  before 
they  knew  it,  as  if  they  were  making  straight  for 
the  sea.  They  passed  few  boats.  Far  to  the  south 
several  lights  gleamed  and  shifted.  She  wished 
that  Trixton  were  not  too  vain  to  wear  spectacles  if 
he  were  going  to  drive  so  fast  a  boat.  No  fun  in 
crashing  into  something  he  couldn’t  see  in  time. 
But  he  got  on  very  well,  though  he  occasionally 
asked  her  to  interpret  large  dark  smudges  without 
lights,  which  usually  proved  to  be  trees  on  the 
shore.  Then,  all  at  once,  as  they  were  running 
close  to  the  island  again,  the  moon  broke  through 
the  clouds.  It  revealed  the  fact  that  Lucia  was 
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wrapped  in  a  rug,  and  shivering.  Trixton  slackened 
speed. 

‘We’ll  go  ashore,  and  take  a  walk  to  warm  up,’  he 
announced. 

She  did  not  protest.  She  stood  up  and  directed 
Trixton’s  landing  on  the  island. 

They  walked  across  the  fields  in  the  fitful  moon¬ 
light.  Ghostlike  and  quiet,  sheep  were  sleeping  in 
huddled  groups,  like  bags  of  wool  on  the  grass,  or 
straying  in  silent  wakefulness,  inquisitive  concern¬ 
ing  the  night.  Trixton  tripped  over  one  of  the  bags 
of  wool,  and  a  dozen  quickly  rose  in  terror.  With 
light  thudding  they  ran  swiftly  and  silently  away. 
She  could  see  them  stop,  close  together  in  a  far 
corner  of  the  field,  and  together  turn  to  look  at 
what  had  frightened  them. 

An  interrogative  black-faced  ewe  close  at  hand 
stuck  her  nose  toward  them. 

‘These  are  Morgan’s  sheep,  aren’t  they?’  said 

Trixton. 

‘Yes.  Of  course.  He  owns  the  island.’ 

When  they  reached  the  small  hump  of  a  chapel 
that  had  become  a  playhouse  and  now  was  nothing, 
they  were  warm  enough  to  sit  down  with  their 
backs  against  it  and  have  a  cigarette  apiece.  Trix¬ 
ton  held  a  match  for  her  light.  She  could  not  know 
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the  look  on  her  face,  which  it  illuminated.  She  felt 
Alexey  lying  in  her  arms  with  the  aloofness  of  a 
child. 

‘Now  about  the  hospital,  Trixie/ 

He  threw  his  cigarette  into  the  bushes,  bent  for¬ 
ward  and  kissed  her.  She  shut  her  eyes,  and 
thought  of  something  else.  She  had  known  that 
this  was  the  condition.  She  would  play  fair .  . . 
But  an  unspeakable  transformation  had  come  upon 
Trixton.  And  he  was  strong. 

A  whirl  of  shocking  moments.  Then  a  sharp 
burn  on  her  breast  making  her  cry  out.  Startled, 
Trixton  loosened  his  hold.  They  saw  that  her  right 
hand,  grasping  the  lighted  cigarette,  had  been 
crushed  against  her  breast,  and  the  tip  had  burned 
through  to  the  flesh.  A  red,  charred  circle  on  the 
front  of  her  thin  gown  was  beginning  to  brighten. 
Silently  they  beat  it  out. 

She  leaped  to  her  feet,  then.  She  could  hardly 
stand.  Anger  and  pain  darkened  around  her. 

‘What  did  you  expect?’  he  asked.  ‘You’re  no 
fool !  Why  did  you  come  ?  ’ 

The  only  solid  thing  was  the  playhouse  wall. 
Trixton’s  pale,  hungry  face  was  sickening  in  the 
moonlight,  with  the  same  disgusting  quality  that 
makes  a  maggot  more  horrid  than  any  other  worm. 
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.  . .  But,  as  he  stood  there,  devouring  her  with  his 
face  as  if  she  were  dead,  she  pitied  him  —  and  Eda, 
and  Audrey.  Pitied  everybody. 

‘Oh  —  I’ll  go!*  to  her  astonishment  he  said. 

He  walked  away  from  her  into  the  darkness.  The 
bushes  crackled.  She  did  not  know  what  made  him 
go,  but  he  had  gone.  Yet,  in  an  instant,  he  was 
back,  shadowy,  a  troll,  by  the  church  porch. 
‘You’ll  have  to  come  in  my  boat!  I  can’t  leave 

you  here  alone.  It  would  look - ’ 

At  last,  still  pressed  against  the  wall,  her  arms 
flung  wide,  her  fingers  clinging  to  it,  she  spoke. 
‘I’ll  get  back.  Leave  me  here,  Trixie.’ 

He  stood  staring  at  her  in  the  lonely  dimness  .  . . 
‘I’ll  sell  the  damn  building  to  your  league,’  he 
said,  and  vanished. 

VII 

Lucia  leaned  against  the  rough  shingles  of  the  lit¬ 
tle  chapel.  She  stayed  there  until  she  heard  across 
the  fields  the  hum  of  a  starting  motor  and  the 
muffled  thud  of  the  speed  boat  getting  underway. 
Then  silence.  She  was  alone  on  the  island,  except 
for  the  sheep  and  Hyde  who  took  care  of  them. 
Hyde  was  a  friendly  man.  He  would  row  her  across 
the  river  to  the  mainland.  But  she  preferred  to  go 
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alone.  The  fewer  explanations  the  better.  Perhaps 
Hyde  had  left  his  oars  in  his  boat.  Or  Mounty 
might  be  still  on  duty. 

When  she  was  sure  that  Trixton  had  gone,  she 
walked  down  to  the  ferry.  It  was  cool  in  the  quiet 
woods.  Wet  leaves  brushed  her  hot  face,  as  she 
followed  the  path  from  Samson’s  Hill  and  came 
into  the  cart  road.  The  smell  of  earth  and  ferns 
rose  with  the  dampness.  The  moon  was  high,  now, 
and  nearing  the  edge  of  the  one  clear  space  in  the 
sky.  Those  clouds  would  soon  bring  darkness 
again.  In  the  last  brief  interval  of  pale  light  the 
moving  river  glistened.  The  island  was  peaceful 
within  a  glittering  embrace. 

She  reached  the  end  of  the  road  and  saw  Hyde’s 
boat  lying  on  the  shore,  tied  to  a  stake.  The  oars 
were  in  it.  But  when  she  reached  the  stake  she 
found  the  painter  was  a  chain,  secured  with  a  pad¬ 
lock.  Evidently  Hyde  had  experienced  an  annoy¬ 
ing  number  of  persons  wishing  to  leave  the  island 
in  his  boat.  But  there  was  Mounty’s  bell.  Though 
his  shack  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream  was  dark, 
he  might  be  there.  He  might  have  gone  to  bed  and 
be  asleep.  It  must  be  late. 

She  walked  over  to  the  bell  on  the  cross  and 
stood  looking  up  at  it.  How  strange  it  seemed, 
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black  up  in  the  dim  sky.  Familiar  all  her  life,  to¬ 
night  it  was  foreign  to  her  eyes,  as  if  she  had  never 
seen  it.  It  said:  ‘Here  I  am,  ready  to  perform  any 
office  life  requires,  to  ring  for  whatever  hand  is  laid 
upon  my  rope/ 

She  put  out  her  hand  and  pulled  the  rope.  The 
bell  rang,  with  soft,  compliant  gentleness.  She 
pulled  again,  and  waited,  her  eyes  on  Mounty’s 
house.  There  was  no  movement  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river. 

After  a  few  moments  she  again  rang  the  bell. 
The  slow  strokes,  at  intervals,  sounded  like  a  toll¬ 
ing.  She  hated  to  make  a  clamor  in  the  night. 
Mounty  could  hear  this,  if  he  were  at  home  . . .  He 
was  not  at  home. 

It  was  necessary,  then,  to  walk  across  the  island, 
and  borrow  the  key  to  Hyde’s  boat. 

The  shortest  way  lay  back  through  the  woods 
and  over  Samson’s  Hill,  for  the  cart  road  skirted 
the  shore  .  .  .  Through  the  damp,  sweet  woods 
again  —  out  to  the  hill.  It  was  dark  now.  The 
burn  on  her  breast  hurt.  In  the  sweet  dark  wild 
primeval  loneliness  shook  her. 

On  Samson’s  Hill  again  she  paused  and  leaned 
against  the  little  church  —  the  playhouse  —  to 
stop  trembling.  She  peered  through  the  darkness 
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plotting  the  exact  direction  of  Hyde's  house,  in 
order  to  reach  it  quickly  across  lots,  for  the  trees 
concealed  his  orange  windows.  And  looking  over 
all  the  island  she  saw  one  small  light  flash,  and  go 
out.  It  was  nearer  than  Hyde's.  The  silence 
seemed  to  drop  deeper.  In  a  few  moments  she 
heard  a  distant  crackling.  It  made  her  heart 
thump.  Some  one,  with  a  small  light,  sometimes 
hidden  by  the  bushes,  was  walking  up  the  hill  to¬ 
ward  her.  Had  Trixton  come  back?  But  not  from 
that  direction.  She  waited.  Long  minutes  in  which 
the  dreadful  loneliness  submerged  her  again.  She 
heard  footsteps  on  the  hollow  sounding  earth. 
Then  a  dark  figure  appeared  —  not  twenty  feet 
from  her.  A  bright  disk,  from  an  electric  torch,  il¬ 
luminated  the  path.  The  spotlight  wavered  over 
the  underbrush,  fell  upon  her  feet,  paused  and  trav¬ 
eled  up  to  her  face,  blinding  her. 

‘Lucia!  —  Lucia!'  just  her  name  repeated,  in  a 
deep,  kind,  astonished  voice  as  she  stared  into  the 
light. 

‘  Lucia  —  what's  happened  ? ' 

Security  and  protection  .  . .  Morgan  —  tall, 
close,  comforting  —  the  master  of  the  island,  on  his 
way  back  from  seeing  about  his  sheep. 

Lucia  crushed  her  face  against  his  coat  and  wept. 
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His  clothes  smelled  of  the  fresh  fields  and  the  river 
wind.  His  large,  gentle  hands  were  patting  her 
shoulder  and  her  hair.  If  you  were  a  lost  kitten  or  a 
lamb  you  would  so  burrow  against  him  for  comfort, 
when  he  found  you. 

‘Don’t!  Don’t!  I’m  here  now.  Don’t  cry! 
What  is  it,  dear?’ 

She  couldn’t  explain  everything  to  Albert.  It 
wouldn’t  be  fair,  when  Trixton  had,  after  all, 
given  her  the  hospital.  She  did  not  want  to  think 
or  talk. 

‘I’m  so  glad  you’re  here. ...  I  wanted  you.’ 

That  was  true,  too,  though  he  might  not  under¬ 
stand  all  the  reasons. 

‘What  were  you  doing  —  here  all  alone?  You 
need  taking  care  of.  You’re  going  to  marry  me, 
after  all.* 

The  words  sounded  unreal,  as  if  spoken  in  an  un¬ 
known  language.  She  had  to  try  to  think  of  the 
meaning  of  each.  But  she  did  not  draw  away  from 
him. 

‘If  you  say  no  —  there’ll  never  be  any  one  else, 
with  me.  Don’t  say  no,  again!  You’ll  get  used  to 
me.  I’ll  do  everything  you  want.  You  can  do 
what  you  please  with  me,  and  Old  Acres.  You  can 
have - ’ 
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But  she  would  not  let  him  offer  any  more. 

Only  here,  with  her  head  on  his  breast,  was  com¬ 
fort,  and  cessation  from  pain.  Nothing  else  mat¬ 
tered  any  more.  Except  not  to  think  about  pain. 
‘I’m  used  to  you,  now - ’  she  said. 
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Snow,  like  light  wool  with  which  to  cover  children, 
lay  over  Old  Acres.  The  rolling  fields,  the  long 
frozen  river,  the  big  farmhouse,  were  shining  white 
in  the  sun.  Trees  made  blue  and  lavender  shadows. 

Lucia  lay  in  her  room,  in  a  wide,  high,  four- 
poster  bed,  and  sometimes  looked  out  of  her  four 
windows.  The  two  to  the  west,  through  which  the 
sun  was  pouring,  gave  on  to  the  branches  of  a 
crooked  beech  tree.  The  two  to  the  south  framed 
the  winter  sky,  and  there  in  the  middle  distance 
the  tops  of  a  green  line  of  cedars  were  etched  in  the 
blue. 

She  lay  flat,  under  a  bright  old  patchwork  quilt, 
looking  at  the  sunshine  on  the  gay  chintz  curtains. 
The  short  fine  brass  blond  hair,  that  waved  in  wide 
ripples,  the  large  amber  brown  eyes,  made  her  thin 
face  seem  very  young  on  the  pillow.  A  smile, 
softer  than  it  used  to  be,  seemed  ready  to  curve  her 
lips,  but  did  not. 

Julia,  Milly,  and  Eda  sat  around  the  bed.  Each 
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five  years  older,  the  eyes  that  saw  them  every  day 
saw  scarcely  a  change. 

‘On  no  account  eat  tomatoes.  What  do  you 
specially  crave?’  asked  Milly. 

‘I  don’t  know.  I  don’t  crave  anything.’ 

‘Strawberries  will  make  wind  on  its  stomach/ 

‘She  hasn’t  wind  on  her  stomach.  Besides,  it’s 
January.’ 

‘With  Eda  I  went  without  meat,’  said  Julia 
Fleming.  ‘It  was  a  fad  then,  and  I  hear  it’s  come 
back.  She  cried  all  the  time  until  I  ate  beefsteak 
every  other  day.’ 

‘  She  never  cries.’ 

‘  Lucia  —  never  ?  If  it  never  cries,  is  it  all  right  ?  ’ 

‘Well,  we  haven’t  given  her  an  intelligence  test, 
Milly.’ 

Eda  had  offered  no  advice,  in  this  family  gather¬ 
ing  at  Old  Acres.  Her  expression  was  quizzical. 
With  her  hair  cut  shorter  than  ever,  the  thick  black 
bang  still  above  the  narrow  black  brows  and  high 
cheek  bones,  she  had  a  thin  elegance  enhanced  by 
the  smartness  of  her  severe  dress,  her  lounging  in¬ 
difference,  and  an  amused  air. 

*'  ‘Your  peace  of  mind  is  of  great  importance.  If 
anything  upsets  your  mind,  it  will  upset  the  baby’s 
stomach,’  continued  Milly  editorially. 
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‘  My  dears,  you’d  think  she  was  the  first,  to  hear 
you  talk.  Look  at  Nicholas !  ’ 

*  Where  is  Nicholas?’  asked  his  grandmother. 

‘Playing  in  the  snow  with  Jitz.  It’s  Jitz  bark¬ 
ing.’ 

‘Has  it  been  carried  downstairs?’  asked  Milly, 
undiscouraged. 

‘The  baby —  ?  I  don’t  think  so,  Milly,  why?’ 

‘  She  must  go  upstairs,  first,  for  luck.  Of  course 
it’s  all  nonsense,  but  I  like  to  preserve  old  customs.’ 

‘  I  can  do  that  much  for  my  niece.  Where  do  you 
park  her?’  Eda  laughed. 

‘  She’s  asleep  in  her  own  room.  But  it’s  time  for 
her  to  wake  up.’ 

Eda  went  into  the  large  bare  room  adjoining 
Lucia’s,  which  connected  with  Albert  Morgan’s 
beyond  —  a  delicate  room,  of  distinct  outlines  and 
bright  colors.  Out  of  her. foamy  nest  she  lifted  the 
baby  and  carried  her  into  her  mother’s  room. 

She  lounged  past  the  bed  with  the  baby,  whose 
red  nose  just  peeped  out  of  her  white  blanket,  and 
when  they  reached  the  hall,  they  heard  her  run  up 
the  stairs,  to  the  third  story,  and  return  with  more 
precision. 

‘It’s  a  mercy  you  didn’t  drop  her.  You  know  as 
much  about  a  baby - ’ 
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‘As  you  do,  Milly.  Here’s  your  twig,  Mrs. 
Morgan.  Now  I  have  to  go  and  admire  Audrey’s 
latest.  Trixie  keeps  us  busy  finding  adjectives  for 
the  newest  brats.’ 

‘But  Nicholas  was  carried  downstairs  first!’ 
murmured  Lucia,  receiving  her  daughter. 

When  they  had  all  gone,  she  fed  the  baby.  The 
nurse  was  off  duty  for  two  hours.  When  she  had 
finished  she  could  keep  the  baby  with  her,  or  ring 
her  silver  bell  for  Mrs.  Mace.  She  thought  she 
would  keep  the  baby.  Little  girls  were  very  sweet. 
As  she  looked  down  at  the  round  head  dusted  with 
a  pale  fuzz  and  painfully  felt  the  round  mouth 
sucking,  she  thought  she  would  call  her  Delight, 
for  a  nickname. 

As  the  baby  stopped  sucking,  Lucia  drowsed. 
She  thought  she  saw  a  line  of  black  barges  mov¬ 
ing  down  a  river.  A  scarlet  bird  flew  across  a 
meadow  . . . 

Rousing  she  stretched  her  feet  down  between  the 
fresh  smooth  sheets,  luxuriated  in  the  comfort  of 
rest,  renewed  litheness,  and  the  soft,  warm,  sweet¬ 
smelling  weight  on  her  arm.  They  said  she  was 
small  —  and  Nicholas  had  been  much  larger  — 
but,  though  this  was  the  second  time  she  had  felt 
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this  peace  and  triumph  and  relaxation  after  child¬ 
birth,  she  was  astounded  at  what  seemed  to  her  the 
impressive  size  of  the  baby.  Though  this  was  her 
second  child  she  felt  a  strong,  original  amazement 
—  even  an  amused  curiosity  —  at  its  presence  in 
the  world.  She  had  been  right.  There  seemed  to 
her  very  little  connection  between  the  process  of 
creation  and  the  sweet  soft  baby  on  her  arm. 

Waking,  later,  she  wanted  Nicholas.  This  new 
•little  thing  needn’t  think  it  was  going  to  supplant 
Nicholas.  Just  then  a  door  was  opened  downstairs 
and  she  heard  her  son’s  high  voice  in  the  hall  below, 
and  with  it  Albert’s  step.  He  was  bringing  Nicholas 
up  to  her.  The  little  boy  was  talking  to  his  dog, 
whose  claws  clicked  on  the  bare  floor. 

‘  Come,  Jitz !  Come  see  Sister-baby !  Come,  Jitz ! 
Come,  Jitz!’ 

Morgan  bore  the  struggling  Nicholas  into  her 
room  on  his  arm  —  Nicholas  with  amber  hair  and 
dark  brown  eyes,  his  cheeks  scarlet.  He  wore  small, 
ridiculously  short,  brown  linen  trousers,  fastened 
with  very  large  buttons  onto  his  white  blouse  with 
its  baby  frills.  Nicholas  and  his  father  stood  be¬ 
side  her  bed  —  very  high  above  her  —  and  smiled 
down  at  her.  Nicholas  called,  trying  to  whistle: 

‘Come,  Jitz!  See  Sister-baby!’  And  the  dog, 
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a  red  setter,  rested  two  paws  on  the  bed,  sniffing 
and  whining. 

‘  Do  put  him  down,  Albert/  said  Lucia. 

Morgan  dumped  Nicholas  onto  the  quilt  with  a 
bounce,  and  the  little  boy  wriggled  over  to  the 
baby. 

c  Hello,  my  darling/  Lucia  murmured,  throwing 
her  arm  across  them  both. 

Morgan  walked  around  the  foot  of  her  bed.  He 
knocked  against  one  of  the  posts.  His  heavy  step 
jarred  the  old  house.  He  pulled  down  the  shades 
of  the  two  west  windows. 

‘Why  did  you  do  that?' 

‘The  sun  was  in  your  eyes/ 

‘  But  I  liked  it/  she  sighed. 

II 

It  was  Sunday  afternoon  —  her  first  day  down¬ 
stairs  —  and  snowing  hard.  Lucia  and  Albert 
Morgan  sat  in  the  parlor  of  Old  Acres.  A  fire 
burned  on  the  hearth  which  Lucia  had  caused  to  be 
unsealed  in  the  old  parlor.  Morgan  had  been  as 
good  as  his  word  about  changes.  But  she  had  made 
few  in  this  room.  The  Bible,  the  stereoscope,  and  the 
marble-top  table  were  banished.  On  Lucia's  own 
drop-leaf  table  from  her  bedroom  at  home  stood 
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her  old  glass  lamp  with  the  shade  of  bright  blue  and 
gold  moons.  It  was  lighted  now,  because  the  after¬ 
noon  was  dark. 

She  sat  by  the  table  in  the  big,  winged,  green 
velvet  chair,  her  feet  on  a  footstool,  fully  dressed 
for  the  first  time  since  Joan’s  birth.  Her  soft  green 
flannel  dress  was  the  color  of  tulip  leaves.  Morgan 
sat  opposite  her,  looking  at  the  New  York  papers, 
while  she  held  a  book,  but  did  not  read.  He  fre¬ 
quently  yawned,  and  cast  longing  glances  at  the 
haircloth  sofa.  Lucia  looked  from  the  windows  to 
Albert,  and  from  Albert  back  to  the  windows.  The 
outside  world  was  muffled  in  a  white  whirling  snow- 
cloud.  The  house  was  silent. 

‘When  do  you  think  you’ll  let  it  get  long?’ 

‘  My  hair,  Albert  ?  ’ 

He  could  leap  at  a  subject  like  that  — 

‘Uh-uh.’ 

‘When  I’m  old  enough  so  that  keeping  it  short 
makes  me  look  older.’ 

Snow.  Silence.  Crackling  paper.  Yawns. 

He  indicated  a  front-page  article.  He  always 
gave  his  own  digest  of  the  news  — 

‘Say,  they’ll  get  this  preacher  yet!’ 

She  was  looking  at  the  thick  driving  snow  and 
did  not  answer. 
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‘If  a  minister  can  think  and  say  anything  he 
likes  in  church,  what'er  we  coming  to  ? ' 

Flakes.  Millions  —  millions  —  covering  Old 
Acres.  Smothering  it. 

‘Don't  you  feel  strong  enough  to  read?* 

‘I  don't  know,'  she  smiled. 

‘Well,  here's  something  I'll  read  to  you.  Let's 
see  what  this  is.' 

He  crackled  and  crackled  the  large  sheets,  until 
they  seemed  like  a  thousand  Sunday  papers,  before 
they  were  folded  to  suit  him.  His  voice  was  always 
unnatural  when  he  read  aloud.  It  made  her  want 
to  scream. 

‘  “The  voice  of  the  church.  Where  is  the  voice  of 
the  church  to-day?”'  She  tried  not  to  listen  while 
he  boomed. 

The  wind  blew  a  fine  thick  drift  off  the  corner  of 
the  roof,  darkening  the  windows  that  faced  the 
river. 

After  a  silence,  ‘Here’s  a  woman,'  digested  Al¬ 
bert,  ‘objects  to  the  Ten  Commandments  being 
read  in  school  because  adultery  is  an  improper 
word. .  . .  Great  Scott,  how  sleepy  I  am ! '  he  fin¬ 
ished.  ‘It's  the  snow,  being  out  in  it  this  morn¬ 
ing.' 

‘Albert  —  !  Please  —  don't  —  yawn  —  again!' 
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‘What  — why  —  ?’ 

‘It  makes  me  want  to  scream.’ 

‘Well,  I  didn’t  know.’ 

‘Albert,  would  you  mind  very  much  not  crack¬ 
ling  the  paper?  Why  don’t  you  lie  down  and  take 
a  nap,  if  you’re  sleepy?’ 

‘I’ve  got  to  go  out  again.  Hyde’s  boy  is  snowed 
in.  I’ve  got  his  work  to  do.’ 

He  rose  and  walked  heavily  toward  the  door. 

‘Albert.’ 

‘What?’ 

‘Come  back,  and  kiss  me.’ 

He  returned,  bent  over  the  chair,  and  gently 
kissed  her  lips. 

‘I  think  I’m  not  all  well,  yet.’ 

‘Oh  —  that’s  all  right,’  he  said,  and  left  the 
room. 

Now  it  was  so  quiet  in  the  house  that  she  would 
have  welcomed  the  sound  of  the  ‘Times’  crackling. 
She  still  had  such  passionate  thoughts  about  things 
—  ideas,  causes.  This  preacher  who  would  not  be 
muzzled,  the  disgusting  woman  Albert  quoted,  the 
muddled  government  at  Washington.  And  her 
passionate  thoughts  all  seemed  mystically  part  of 
her  love  of  every  one  she  had  ever  loved  —  her  chil¬ 
dren,  her  grandfather,  her  husband. ...  As  if  there 
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were  fire  at  the  core  of  the  universe  from  which 
came  energy  of  every  sort. 

The  children  were  asleep  upstairs  in  the  nursery. 
Mrs.  Mace  always  took  Sunday  afternoon  naps, 
when  she  did  not  go  out.  It  was  too  stormy  a  day 
to  expect  callers.  Every  one  was  in  his  own  orbit. 
And  few  orbits  in  Flemingham  touched  hers. 

The  family  were  in  the  old  Fleming  house  with¬ 
out  her.  Grampa,  getting  old  —  how  long  since 
they'd  had  a  talk  about  what  they  called  the 
heavens  above,  the  earth  beneath,  and  the  waters 
under  the  earth.  Julia  and  Milly,  making  tea.  How 
many  quarts  —  gallons  —  had  they  made  ?  Per¬ 
haps  it  could  be  figured.  Say  a  quart  every  after¬ 
noon,  two  on  Sunday  —  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  afternoons.  Nancy  Wicker,  in  New  York  at 
a  concert  or  a  studio  party.  The  Gages,  trying 
to  ward  off  boredom  at  Gagefen  —  poor  Eda, 
still  in  love  with  Trixton,  helping  them.  Dick  — 
actually  now  a  minister  —  drilling  his  volunteer 
choir  in  the  church  on  the  slice  of  land  cut  from  Old 
Acres,  where  Mr.  Rogers  used  to  preach.  Strange 
how  things  came  around,  one  after  another,  shift¬ 
ing  here,  shifting  there,  until  every  one  was  ar¬ 
ranged  differently  with  relation  to  every  one  else, 
like  the  men  in  chess  on  their  board. 
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Old  Acres  was  different.  The  essence,  the  heart, 
it  would  take  more  than  Lucia  Fleming  to  change. 
She  would  not  wish  to.  But  the  quality  she  had 
brought  to  its  outer  appearance  —  now  mellow, 
uncluttered,  distinct  —  was  surely  her  own. 

She  had  always  loved  clear-cut,  shining  things. 
Old  glass  and  crystal,  green  sluices  of  water,  climb¬ 
ing,  crystal  fountains.  Thoughts,  too,  crystal, 
climbing.  And  feelings  . . .  Definite  actions.  Clear. 
True. 

Muddled  things  —  thoughts,  feelings,  clumsy 
movements  —  gave  her  the  oddest  sensation, 
which  she  was  sometimes  having  now,  the  feeling 
that  her  body  was  streaming  upward,  but  never 
getting  any  farther  away  from  that  in  which  it 
originated;  it  was  the  flame  in  a  torch.  At  unex¬ 
pected  moments  this  feeling  would  come.  When 
men  and  women  did  not  think  straight  and  children 
would  suffer  —  and  valuable  persons  were  made 

less  valuable,  suffering  too -  When  Albert  was 

excessively,  heavily  protective,  arranging  details 
for  her  good.  When  he  came  to  her  so  that  she 
could  have  children.  .  .  .  When  he  read  the  ‘Times’ 
aloud. 

If  only  Albert  weren’t  so  nice,  so  that  one  could 
be  irritated  with  him  without  feeling  like  a  viper! 
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She  burrowed  deeper  in  her  soft  green  velvet 
chair.  How  smooth  it  was,  how  comfortable  and 
secure.  The  snowstorm  was  becoming  a  blizzard. 
They  usually  had  one  in  February. 

With  what  an  astonishing  degree  of  excitement 
she  had  worked  ‘  doing  whatever  she  liked  with  Old 
Acres/  the  autumn  after  she  had  married  Albert 
Morgan.  Nancy  had  come  out  a  few  times  to  help 
her,  when  she  had  recovered  from  what  Lucia  had 
let  her  in  for  when  she  told  her  she  was  not  marry¬ 
ing  the  farmer  in  the  dell,  and  then  had  married 
him.  At  least  that  was  the  way  Nancy  put  it.  But 
the  old  intimacy  was  not  kept  up.  Finally  Nancy 
had  told  Lucia  she  was  hurt,  because  she  thought 
that  Lucia  did  not  want  to  see  her.  And  Lucia, 
with  Nicholas  coming,  didn't  want  to  see  her.  Now 
she  did  not  often  think  of  Nancy,  who  had  been  so 
close. 

For  the  settling  had  hardly  been  completed  when 
she  knew  about  Nicholas,  the  darling.  She  had  had 
only  her  things  from  home  to  put  in  place  —  her 
books,  her  table,  her  lamp,  her  Russian  candle¬ 
stick  that  Anthony  Barr  had  given  her  before  he 
left  Flemingham.  It  was  a  heavy,  beautiful  thing, 
two  hundred  years  old,  which  had  belonged  to  his 
Russian  grandmother.  Would  that  ever  come  to 
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light?  In  the  turmoil  of  alterations  she  had  lost  it! 

Another  puff  of  wind  blowing  around  the  corner 
of  the  house  brought  the  delightful  jingle  of  anti¬ 
quated  sleighbells.  Recently  old  Lawyer  Fleming 
had  bought  a  horse  from  Albert  and  named  him 
‘H.  G.  Wells/  He  drove  briskly  around  the  coun¬ 
try  after  him,  just  thinking,  he  said.  Lucia  lis¬ 
tened  eagerly  to  the  bells.  Grampa  must  have 
ventured  forth  in  the  blizzard,  for  the  fun  of  sleigh¬ 
ing,  while  he  thought. 

Mr.  Nat,  coming  in  the  side  door  of  Old  Acres, 
was  admitted  by  Mrs.  Mace,  who  had  had  her  nap 
out.  Lucia  heard  him  stamping  snow  off  in  the 
kitchen  before  he  came  to  her. 

He  was  a  little  stouter,  a  good  deal  feebler,  a 
little  short  of  breath.  His  eyes  were  deeper  set,  and 
therefore  darker,  under  shaggier  brows.  He  had 
let  his  white  hair  grow  almost  to  his  collar,  because 
of  draughts  on  the  back  of  his  neck.  Lucia  hugged 
him.  Her  slim  arms  went  around  his  fat  loose  old 
body.  She  kissed  his  white  hair.  She  was  almost 
well,  and  so  glad  he  had  come  to  talk  to  her.  She 
answered  his  questions  about  the  children.  They 
would  sleep  another  hour,  and  then  the  fun  would 
begin.  Grampa  must  stay  for  the  fun.  He  must 
stay  for  supper.  H.  G.  would  be  cozy  with  his  oats 
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in  the  barn.  If  the  storm  got  worse,  Grampa  must 
stay  all  night.  She  hugged  him  again. 

4 Well,  well,  well,’  he  patted  her  hand.  ‘If  I  give 
you  rope  enough  you'd  hang  yourself!  ' 

He  sat  in  Albert's  solid  armchair,  having  been 
told  of  the  inconsiderateness  of  Hyde's  boy  in  get¬ 
ting  himself  snowed  in  on  the  island,  and  informed 
her  of  family  news,  not  exciting.  Julia  was  having 
the  new  librarian  and  the  new  school  teacher  to  tea, 
ladies  who  chanced  to  be  named  Miss  Fry  and  Miss 
Cook,  which  afforded  Mr.  Nat  perennial  amuse¬ 
ment.  Milly  was  practicing  with  Dick's  choir,  it 
having  providentially  been  discovered,  when  he 
needed  an  alto,  that  she  had  all  this  time  a  con¬ 
tralto  voice.  Eda  was  at  Gagefen.  That  was  all. 

‘Well,  not  exactly  all,  dear,'  he  said,  filling  the 
room  with  an  individual  odor  of  tobacco  as  familiar 
to  her  as  her  own  hands  and  feet.  ‘I  don't  suppose 
you  have  seen  Mona  lately?' 

‘I  haven't  visited  the  sanitarium  since  I  knew 
about  Joan,'  she  said.  c  Albert  doesn't  like  me  to. 
Why?' 

A  place  had  been  found  for  Mona  at  the  sani¬ 
tarium  which  was  what  they  called  the  hospital  es¬ 
tablished  by  Morgan's  now  dissolved  League  in 
Trixton  Gage's  old  gas  mask  factory.  Julia  would 
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not  keep  her  after  the  ‘disgraceful  performance '  of 
five  years  ago.  But  Lawyer  Fleming  and  Lucia 
helped  her  through.  When  she  had  surrendered  her 
child  for  adoption,  and  was  looking  for  work  again, 
Lucia  had  got  her  a  job  in  the  new  sanitarium 
kitchens. 

‘What's  happened  to  her  now?' 

‘The  same  thing,  my  dear.’ 

A  queer  shock  went  thrilling  along  her  over¬ 
strained  nerves.  She  sat  very  still  with  her  feet 
pressed  together  on  the  footstool,  her  hands 
pressed  down  hard  on  the  chair  arms,  looking  at 
her  grandfather. 

‘They're  sending  her  away  from  there.  Told  me 
why.  Said  they  didn't  want  to  bother  you  when 
you  were  sick.  But  I  knew  you'd  want  to  know.' 

‘I  suppose  it  isn't  surprising.  She  can  come  here 
and  help  Mrs.  Mace  —  who  won't  like  it  at  all  — 
until  she  goes  to  the  hospital  again.  Poor  old 
Mona!' 

Mona  brought  everything  back.  Mona  was 
bound  up  with  the  past  and  here  she  was  again. 
There  came  a  picture,  in  one  clear  flash.  Grampa 
had  turned  and  looked  at  her  that  night  in  his  office 
when  she  had  first  told  him  about  Mona,  who 
ranked  a  moron,  and  was  going  to  have  a  child. 
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‘I  thought  Fd  kept  ahead  of  her,  but  now  we’re 
even !  ’  she  said  to  Grampa. 

But  she  had  never  consciously  thought  anything 
like  that  before. 

Mr.  Nat  leaned  back  in  Morgan’s  chair,  and 
folded  his  hands  across  his  stomach.  His  deep  eyes 
sadly  watched  the  snowflakes. 

‘I  had  three  sons.  Ignorance  killed  two  in  child¬ 
hood;  later  war  the  other.  Same  thing. . .  .Three 
grand-children.  Two  great-grandchildren.  We’re 
beginning  to  dwindle.  You’ll  tell  me  it’s  my  ego 
making  me  rationalize  into  believing  those  that 
never  existed  might  have  been  valuable.  Well, 
maybe!  But  I’d  back  them  against  some  I’ve  seen 
already  here.’ 

A  valuable  etching. ...  A  tall,  strong,  beautiful 
body.  A  swift  mind.  The  picture  almost  came. 
But  she  blotted  it  out. 

‘“From  plague,  pestilence,  and  famine;  from 
battle  and  murder,  and  from  sudden  death,  good 
Lord  deliver  us!”’  extraordinarily  prayed  Mr. 
Nat.  ‘I  don’t  suppose  the  crumbling  of  any  civ¬ 
ilization  has  been  a  pleasant  process.  And  I  be^ 
lieve  the  more  high-grade  persons  born  into  this 
jungle  the  less  likely  are  ignorance,  greed,  and 
lust  to  run  amuck  and  destroy  our  world.  The 
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man  has  yet  to  be  born  who  will  solve  the  problem 
of  our  continuing  to  live  on  this  planet.  I  always 
thought  it  must  be  a  thrilling  job  to  be  a  woman, 
especially  a  brave  one/ 

‘It's  thrilling  to  be  your  child/  said  Lucia. 

A  blind,  loosened  by  the  whistling  wind,  slammed 
upstairs.  Nicholas  screamed.  Lucia  hurried  up  the 
long  flight  of  stairs,  holding  by  the  rail  and  calling: 

‘It’s  all  right,  darling/ 

She  shivered,  though  the  house  was  fragrantly 
warm. . . .  Her  grandfather,  in  his  talk,  had  left 
out  love. 

Ill 

Lucia  was  always  restless  in  April.  But  everybody 
is  in  the  spring.  She  was  slow  in  recovering  from 
the  birth  of  her  second  baby.  The  doctor  told 
Morgan  there  was  no  cause  for  the  delay  except 
nerves,  and  asked  him  some  odd  questions.  He  was 
very  up-to-date. 

By  the  time  the  baby  was  three  months  old, 
Lucia  was  better,  yet  not  well.  Morgan  had  bought 
her  a  superlative  green  coupe,  too  expensive  for  a 
man  who  owned  too  many  acres  with  taxes  high. 
He  thought  it  would  be  good  for  her  to  go  wherever 
she  liked,  without  the  children  —  and  without  him, 
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he  said.  But  she  took  the  children.  They  rode  on 
the  broad  seat  beside  her. 

The  first  time  he  saw  his  family  all  in  the  new 
car,  he  did  not  regret  the  cost  of  it.  He  looked  in¬ 
tently  at  Lucia,  slim  and  straight  at  the  wheel,  with 
faint  pink  in  her  cheeks  again.  Nicholas,  bare¬ 
headed,  was  at  the  window,  his  curly  amber  hair 
all  sunny,  the  baby  lying  tucked  up  on  the  broad 
seat  between  them,  waving  her  worsted  dog  and 
examining  the  world  with  immense  gravity.  Back 
of  them  was  a  mass  of  forsythia.  Albert  followed 
the  car  with  his  eyes  as  it  moved  off  down  the 
avenue  from  the  house  to  the  highway.  Then  he 
turned  toward  his  buckwheat  field. 

She  took  the  children  because,  secretly,  she  did 
not  want  to  take  them.  There  was  a  point  of  gnaw¬ 
ing  fright  somewhere  in  her  heart  because  of  this. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  she  loved  her  children. 
She  adored  them,  passionately.  Their  strong  satiny 
bodies,  their  beautiful  new  souls.  But  from  some¬ 
where  came,  at  long  intervals,  a  gust  of  aversion, 
that  made  her  snatch  them  to  her  and  cover  them 
with  frantic  kisses. 

Everybody  was  restless  in  the  spring!  Only  the 
day  before  she  had  driven  so  far  that  when  she  got 
back  —  the  children  little  inert,  sleeping  heaps  — 
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she  herself  was  stupefied,  and  went  to  bed  when 
they  did.  But  the  physical  exhaustion  had  done 
her  good.  To-day  she  felt  strong  and  steady,  for 
the  first  time  almost  normal.  She  had  promised 
Albert  not  to  visit  the  sanitarium  on  South  Hill 
till  she  was  well.  She  had  made  up  her  mind  it 
was  silly  not  to  be  well.  This  was  the  day  to 

g°- 

Jitz,  the  red  setter,  ran  beside  the  car.  Nicholas 
talked  to  him,  and  to  himself,  and  to  Joan,  and  to 
Lucia  —  a  little  running  brook  of  comment  on  the 
bright  world. 

‘  Come,  Jitz,  come,  Jitz. . . .  Mother  go  riding. 
Nicklay  go  riding.  Baby  go  riding.  Flowers  go 
riding.  Toot-toot!  Sky  go  riding.  Gret  big  sun  go 
riding.  Toot-toot-toot!  Come,  Jitz,  come,  Jitz!’ 

His  wide  brown  eyes,  their  golden-brown  lashes 
curled  back  because  they  were  so  long,  shone  with 
extraordinary  clarity.  The  wind  blew  his  thick 
ringlets.  His  round,  firm  cheeks  were  scarlet,  his 
curving  mouth  showed  little  white  teeth  as  he 
chanted  his  refrain.  Looking  at  his  intelligent, 
handsome  little  face,  Lucia  thought:  ‘He  will  think 
clearly,  he  will  love  deeply.  And  I  have  put  him  in 
the  world.’ 

The  sanitarium,  on  its  hilltop,  looked  substantial 
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and  imposing  as  you  approached  it,  immaculate, 
glittering,  efficient,  a  solid  reality.  She  lifted  Nich¬ 
olas  out  at  the  entrance,  and  with  the  baby  on  one 
arm  and  her  flowers  in  the  other  entered  the  re¬ 
ception  hall,  glad  to  be  back.  Every  one  here  knew 
her.  She  was  permitted  to  go  where  she  liked. 
And  to  take  Jitz. 

She  wanted  to  see  Spruce  Latimer  first.  He 
would  probably  be  in  the  sun  parlor  of  the  surgical 
ward.  She  could  reach  him  without  disturbing  the 
occupants  of  that  factual  and  concrete  place. 
Nicholas  trotting  behind,  Jitz  galloped  ahead — 
paws  clicking  on  the  bare  floors,  tongue  hanging 
out.  She  walked  down  the  corridors  into  which  the 
April  sun  streamed,  until  she  stood  on  the  thresh¬ 
old  of  the  sun  parlor  while  Jitz  and  Nicholas,  de¬ 
molishing  the  warm  bright  silence,  dashed  in. 

At  the  table  in  the  center  of  the  glassed-in  room, 
two  young  men  were  playing  checkers,  their  four 
crutches  stacked  like  guns.  Another  lay  on  a  wil¬ 
low  couch  reading.  A  fourth  sat  at  a  desk,  slowly 
writing  with  his  left  hand.  In  the  sunniest  corner 
young  Latimer  lay  in  a  wheeled  vehicle  contrived 
for  him.  His  knees  were  higher  than  his  head,  so 
that  his  body  formed  the  angles  of  the  letter  N. 
At  the  moment  of  Lucia's  entrance,  everybody 
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looked  up.  Jitz,  followed  by  Nicholas,  crashed 
into  the  stacked  crutches,  which  fell  with  a  clatter. 
Shouts  of  laughter,  scramblings  and  hoppings,  the 
barking  of  the  dog,  and  Nicholas's  shrill  4  Come, 
Jitz!’  raised  a  wild  commotion. 

‘Boys,  boys!  I'll  be  put  out!’ 

‘It's  Mrs.  Morgan!’ 

‘Lookit  the  kid!  Lookit  —  it’s  new!’ 

‘  Shake,  Nicky,  do  you  remember  O’Grady  ?  ’ 

She  dropped  the  flowers  onto  the  table,  and  bore 
Joan  over  to  young  Latimer’s  corner,  from  which 
he  was  shyly  smiling.  His  boyish  face  was  very 
thin.  His  hair  —  which  had  started  to  be  like 
Nicholas’s,  and  did  still  curl  a  little,  like  his  —  was 
powdered  over  with  white.  It  was  the  eyes,  and  the 
trapped  body  —  with  the  remembrance  that  the 
Armistice  was  almost  six  years  ago  —  that  made 
Lucia’s  heart  give  a  squeeze,  as  if  a  great  drop  of 
blood  had  with  pain  oozed  from  the  apex,  when¬ 
ever  she  saw  Latimer,  who,  even  now,  was  only 
twenty-six  years  old. 

‘I  brought  her  to  show  you.’ 

Joan,  all  in  white,  with  her  blue  eyes  large  and 
astonished,  her  cheeks  a  fainter  pink  than  the 
roystering  Nicholas’s,  as  became  a  feminine  person, 
stared  at  the  prisoner,  while  he  stared  back. 
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‘ 1  heard  you  had  a  baby.  I  knew  you  didn’t  for¬ 
get/  he  said. 

He  put  up  his  hand,  and  touched  the  baby’s  tiny 
fingers. 

‘It’s  a  lovely  one.’ 

‘Her  name  is  Joan.  What  do  you  suppose  I  call 
her  to  myself?  ’ 

‘What?’  The  solemn  eyes  lifted  to  hers. 

“‘Delight.’” 

‘  Delight/  he  repeated. 

‘Could  I  put  her  down  in  your  arms?’ 

‘Won’t  she  be  afraid?’ 

‘She’ll  be  as  good  as  a  kitten.’ 

She  laid  the  baby  in  the  curve  of  his  arm,  and 
turned  away,  leaving  him  proud. 

‘  Lookit  Spruce !  Lookit  Spruce,  the  baby  tender !  ’ 
yelled  O’Grady. 

His  real  name  was  Bruce  Latimer.  He  had  won 
the  nickname  of  ‘Spruce’  on  the  first  Christmas 
after  the  sanitarium  had  opened.  He  was  from 
Oregon,  very  far  from  home.  But  he  had  been 
much  farther,  and  the  time  had  never  yet  come 
when,  having  traveled  halfway  back,  he  was  ready 
for  the  rest  of  the  journey.  On  that  first  Christmas 
four  years  ago,  there  had  been  a  tree,  as  there  had 
been  ever  since.  Latimer  had  been  wheeled  in  to 
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see  the  giddy  thing,  shining  with  colored  balls.  He 
had  stared  at  the  tall  evergreen.  O’Grady,  his 
special  friend,  listening  for  his  comment,  heard  him 
murmur,  *  Spruce  . . .  ’ 

In  a  variety  of  ways  and  costumes,  others  came 
to  the  sun  parlor  to  see  her.  But,  finally,  leaving 
Nicholas  with  O’Grady,  and  Joan  still  in  Latimer’s 
arms,  she  went  away,  where  some  who  could  not 
come  to  her  were  to  be  found. 

His  name  was  Flinch.  He  always  lay  on  his 
stomach,  his  face  turned  with  cheek  to  the  pillow. 
In  his  back  was  a  great  shell  hole,  never  healed. 
Flinch’s  spirit  was  broken.  The  lines  in  his  face 
were  snarling.  His  eyes  were  those  of  a  miserable, 
caged,  wild  thing  ready  to  snap  at  any  hand. 

‘Can  you  think  of  anything  you’d  like  to  have 
me  do  for  you  ?  I  wish  you  would !  ’ 

‘Yes  . .  .  Let  me  alone.’ 

Collamore  —  in  the  psychopathic  ward  —  was 
weaving  a  rug  on  a  loom.  There  was  nothing  the 
matter  with  his  eyes  except  that  his  nerves  were 
‘shell-shocked.’  When  they  were  well  he  would 
see.  He  clutched  her  hand. 

‘Get  me  out  of  this!  There’s  nothing  the  matter 
with  me!  Get  me  out - !’ 

She  answered  steadily:  ‘I’ll  ask  the  doctor  to  let 
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you  visit  us.  Nicholas  and  I  will  take  you  around 
the  farm/ 

He  laughed  in  a  low  gurgle  that  turned  her  blood 
cold.  She  heard  his  loom  creaking  when  she  left  the 
ward.  She  fled  back  to  the  sun  parlor. 

Here  was  a  peaceful  scene.  The  baby  was  still  in 
Spruce  Latimer’s  arms,  blowing  bubbles  with  her 
lips,  while  an  admiring,  crowding  group  laughed 
more  loudly  every  time  she  blew  a  bigger  bubble. 
Nicholas,  enjoying  the  fun,  stood  as  close  to  Lat¬ 
imer  as  he  could  get.  Jitz  was  under  the  table, 
snatching  a  nap. 

The  boys  fell  back,  making  way  for  her.  She  saw 
that  Latimer  had  taken  the  baby’s  hood  off  and 
loosened  her  coat. 

‘  I  thought  she’d  be  cold  when  she  went  out/  he 
explained,  proud  of  his  experienced  behavior. 

She  lifted  the  baby  up.  He  handed  her  the  small 
cap,  and  watched  her  put  it  on. 

‘Would  you  like  me  to  bring  her  again?* 

‘Yes,  please.’ 

Nicholas  was  staring  at  Spruce  Latimer,  visited 
by  a  thought.  Still  plastering  himself  against  the 
strange,  wheeled  vehicle,  he  inquired  in  his  high, 
fresh  voice: 

‘  Who  hurted  you  ?  ’ 
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‘Oh,  my  darling - ’ 

But  young  Latimer  looked  up  at  her,  genuinely 
amused. 

‘I  don’t  know/  he  explained  to  Nicholas. 

They  drove  home  along  the  river  road,  south  of 
the  town.  The  river  was  very  wide  here,  in  the 
union  of  its  branches,  below  the  island.  Up  from  it 
crept  a  light  wind,  freshening  with  the  approach 
of  evening.  A  cool  wind,  the  breath  of  wide  still 
waters  and  flat  seas. 

Nicholas  chanted: 

‘Come,  Jitz!  Mother  go  riding.  Baby  go  riding. 
Spruce  go  riding.  Come,  Jitz!’ 

She  heard  distant  music;  “a  march  written  to 
thrill  the  patriots  of  Budapest.” 

IV 

With  her  recovery  came  a  strange  change.  The 
world  outside  Old  Acres  was  seen  through  a  faery 
casement.  It  travailed,  but  now  she  felt  nothing. 
And  did  not  care.  She  did  not  go  again  to  the  sani¬ 
tarium,  after  her  one  visit  since  Joan’s  birth, 
though  she  knew  they  waited  for  her.  Why  get 
upset?  She  was  just  awake  enough  to  suspect  that 
this  was  the  absorption  with  the  immediate  in 
which  thousands  passed  their  days.  Thousands 
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with  no  sense  of  direction  or  of  time,  who  never  saw 
life  whole.  Millions  whom  she  had  despised.  She 
was  one  of  them.  Wheeling  Joan  down  Fleming 
Street,  and  encountering  Milly  Fine,  she  realized 
she  did  not  know  what  Milly  was  saying,  as  they 
walked  on  together.  With  her  mind  on  Joan’s  next 
feeding  hour,  she  turned  calm,  uninterested  eyes  on 
her  companion  and  tried  to  think  of  Milly’s  little 
affairs.  She  lived  in  a  dream,  and  kept  reminding 
herself  that  presently  she  would  awake. 

Even  the  immediate  she  could  not  fully  feel. 
Nursing  Joan,  one  early  evening  in  the  children’s 
room,  with  Nicholas  asleep  on  his  bed,  and  Albert’s 
voice  in  quiet  talk  coming  up  to  her  from  the 
fragrant  spring  garden  below,  she  tried  to  realize 
all  the  pleasure  in  the  act.  Joan’s  soft,  pansy  blue 
eyes  were  raised  in  wide  contemplation  of  her  face. 
But  this  gentle,  sensuous  satisfaction  did  not 
awaken  her.  .  .  .  Well,  she  had  felt  enough  .  .  , 

If  her  waking  life  was  a  dream,  she  had  queerer 
ones  in  her  sleep.  Once  she  thought  she  gave  the 
baby  to  Spruce  Latimer,  to  keep,  and  he  rose  and 
walked,  walked  on  the  water  of  the  river  like 
Christ,  way  out  of  her  sight,  carrying  Joan.  She 
woke  sobbing.  She  lay  long  awake  and  when  she 
slept  again  found  herself  visiting  a  dark-eyed  man 
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in  prison.  He  was  no  one  she  had  ever  seen  before, 
but  was  infinitely  familiar.  With  deep  intimacy 
she  knew  his  mind.  He  was  to  be  executed,  but  he 
was  innocent.  Looking  at  him  she  said,  4 1  could 
have  loved  you.’  He  only  smiled  and  handed  her  a 
note  and  said, 4  When  you  read  this  I  shall  be  dead.’ 
He  was  taken  away  by  a  guard.  .  .  .  Now  she  was 
before  a  mediaeval  castle  of  great  size.  She  had  ap¬ 
proached  it  by  an  avenue  of  gigantic  plumy  elms. 
Everything  —  tower,  elms,  sweeping  greensward 
—  was  of  more  than  natural  size.  The  greensward 
was  afloat  with  many  young  girls  robed  in  pale 
rose,  orchid,  blue,  lemon.  A  dark-eyed  child  of 
twelve  was  among  them,  dressed  in  white.  By  an 
unsurprising  marvel  she  was  the  person  who  had 
just  been  executed,  innocent.  Looking  closer  she 
discovered  that  the  child  was  also  Joan  as  she 
would  be  at  twelve.  This  child  had  hidden  know¬ 
ledge,  for  she  said,  4  We  might  have  grown  up  to¬ 
gether.* 

Lucia  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  her  dramatic 
dreams.  They  seemed  meaningless. 

The  future  looked  uneventful,  the  only  charting 
marked  by  the  children’s  birthdays.  ‘Nothing  else 
is  ever  going  to  happen  to  me,*  she  rejoiced,  and 
sank  deeper  into  peace. 
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One  warm  morning,  early  in  June,  Albert  went 
to  New  York.  He  kissed  her  good-bye  as  she  sat  at 
the  table  eating  her  late  breakfast.  He  had  his  at 
six  o’clock.  She  looked  up  into  his  large-featured 
face.  His  blue  eyes  were  searching  hers.  Joan’s 
were  like  his.  She  smiled,  and  his  eyes  bright¬ 
ened.  It  was  a  long  time  since  she  had  known 
what  Albert  was  thinking.  ‘Well,  so  long!’  he 
said. 

Something  flickered  along  her  nerves.  She  un¬ 
reasonably  hated  the  words. 

She  belonged  to  herself  to-day.  Now  Albert  was 
gone.  She  thought:  ‘Why  I  am  Lucia  Fleming!’ 
When  Albert  was  at  home  she  did  not  see  him  for 
many  hours,  but  he  was  always  about.  At  any 
moment  he  might  come.  . . .  There  was  no  time 
when  she  did  not  feel  his  nearness. 

She  lay  back  in  the  hammock  on  the  veranda, 
gently  swinging,  swinging,  while  Nicholas  played 
on  the  grass  under  the  maple  trees,  and  Joan  slept 
in  her  carriage.  A  warm  sweet  breeze  crept  up  from 
the  river.  The  horns  of  the  river  boats  sometimes 
sounded  lazily.  Gathering  deep  in  her  was  the 
satisfaction  of  her  isolation.  If  she  had  that  for 
long  perhaps  she  could  wake  and  face  the  world 
again.  But  had  she  ever  faced  it? 
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It  was  afternoon.  No  one  came  to  disturb  her. 
She  was  glad.  She  had  done  battle  and  received 
scars.  Now  like  others  she  was  resting.  Obtaining 
a  promise  from  thin,  gray  old  Mrs.  Mace,  who  kept 
the  Morgan  family  in  order,  to  keep  an  eye  on  the 
children,  she  strolled  across  the  lawn.  She  went 
into  her  flower  garden,  warm,  perfumed,  indolent 
under  the  sun.  It  was  enclosed  with  a  low  stone 
wall.  Its  wide  green-turfed  paths  were  bordered 
now  with  larkspur  and  roses.  Pink  roses  made  her 
think  of  Joan.  She  picked  one  and  stuck  it  in  her 
dress  of  pale  gold  silk.  Going  out  the  picket  gate 
at  the  farther  end  of  the  garden,  she  walked  down 
the  green  fields,  pungent  with  buttercups,  crept 
under  an  old  rail  fence,  and  entered  the  cedar  lane. 
.  .  .  It  was  cool  and  quiet  here  on  the  fine  grass  be¬ 
tween  the  dark  cedars.  Since  her  marriage  she  had 
been  here  only  once. 

At  the  end  of  the  lane  stood  the  small  brown 
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country  church,  surrounded  by  its  tamarack  trees. 
The  Church  of  the  Holy  Comforter.  There  was  a 
new  parish  house,  which  her  brother  Dick,  energetic 
and  fervent,  had  built  near  the  old  rectory.  It  was 
for  once  untenanted  by  practicing  choirs  or  mo¬ 
thers’  meetings,  as  quiet  as  the  empty  church  and 
the  empty  house.  Dick  was  in  the  West  at  a  church 
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convention.  She  had  not  seen  him  for  several 
weeks.  Milly  was  evidently  seizing  the  occasion  to 
rest  from  her  religious  duties. 

Milly  was  queer.  There  were  problems  if  you 
didn't  marry,  too.  She  lifted  her  eyes  at  last  to  the 
vine  covered  rectory,  now  more  than  ever  shut  in 
by  trees.  Milly  and  Dick.  They  were  increasingly 
together  in  spite  of  the  difference  in  their  ages.  The 
roof  must  need  repairing.  She  stopped  in  the 
path. . . . 

No  one  lived  in  the  rectory.  Dick  stayed  on  at 
the  Fleming  house.  But  smoke  came  from  the 
chimney.  It  wound  in  a  straight,  blue  spiral  up 
above  the  tamaracks  to  the  sky.  The  slanting  sun¬ 
light  from  the  grove  behind  the  house  fell  across 
the  gables,  burnishing  the  window  panes  until  they 
looked  like  exotic  blossoms  among  the  foliage.  All 
the  windows  were  open,  upstairs  and  down.  Some 
one  was  in  the  rectory.  She  felt  this  as  an  immense 
exciting  fact. 

In  Dick's  absence  she  ought  to  know  who 
was  there.  Could  it  be  Milly?  Distaste  shivered 
through  her.  Milly,  eternally  expectant,  going 
through  the  rectory,  making  plans. 

She  walked  up  the  curving  path  of  flat  stones, 
with  moss  growing  between  them,  up  the  worn 
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steps,  to  the  brown  front  door.  The  door  stood 
partly  open. 

Finally  she  pushed  it,  and  went  in.  The  hall  was 
half  dark,  and  had  a  dusty  camphory  smell.  The 
oak  panelling  was  as  black  as  it  used  to  be.  The 
rickety  hatrack  stood  by  the  study  door,  empty. 
At  the  left  of  the  hall  was  the  door  of  the  rectory 
parlor.  She  had  not  been  in  there  since  one  wild 
surprising  morning,  long  ago.  She  saw  no  one, 
heard  nothing.  She  crossed  the  threshold  of  the 
parlor. 

Vines  had  grown  so  thickly  about  the  windows 
that,  facing  east  in  the  late  afternoon,  the  familiar 
room  was  dim  to  her  sight.  Furnished  with  the 
worn  possessions  of  Uncle  Sabin,  forlornly  dusty 
and  misused  after  their  service  to  Dick  Fleming's 
predecessor,  the  parlor  was  greatly  changed.  But 
that  change  was  not  what  held  her,  shattering  her 
dream,  not  what  stopped  her  breath  and  twisted 
her  heart,  not  what  awakened  her.  A  sword  flashed 
across  the  sky,  flaming,  glittering,  and  came  to  rest 
before  a  garden  entrance.  .  .  . 

Some  one  was  here  —  in  this  room.  Stooping 
over  a  box  of  books. 

He  rose  and  faced  her.  An  electric  river  rushed 
up  her  body  to  her  brain.  Immortally  familiar  he 
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was.  . . .  Over  his  features  and  eyes  life  had  set  the 
stamp  of  many  experiences.  But  even  here,  in  the 
half  light  of  the  littered  room,  standing  still  before 
her,  she  knew  the  unforgettable,  that  crystal 
quality  of  swiftness  in  him. 

With  her  back  against  the  wall,  as  once  she  had 
stood  against  the  playhouse  that  had  been  a  chapel 
on  Samson's  Hill,  she  stood  now  and  looked  at 
Alexey. 

‘Nancy  didn't  tell  you!  No  one  told  you!' 

He  dropped  a  book  back  among  the  others,  and 
came  toward  her  around  the  box. 

‘I've  rented  it  —  this  house  —  Dick  doesn't 
use.' 

She  sat  down  carefully  in  the  saggiest  maroon 
armchair  by  the  window.  It  creaked  under  her. 
She  sat  and  looked  up  at  Alexey  —  again  come 
back! 

‘I  wouldn't  have  startled  you,  for  anything.  I 
believe  Albert  knew.  He  just  didn't  think  it  im¬ 
portant  enough  to  tell  you  ...  I  know  you've  been 
ill.' 

He  was  different.  She  would  know  soon  what  the 
difference  was  in  his  browned  face  and  dark  eyes. 
But  that  was  the  old  smile.  And  he  waited  for 
some  greeting,  waited  for  a  welcome  home. 
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She  heard  a  voice  saying  —  could  it  be  hers,  with 
that  flatness  in.  it?  — 

‘You’ve  come  back.’ 

He  was  anxious  to  reassure  her,  afraid  he  had 
harmed  her  after  her  illness. . . .  Why  had  he  come 
back? 

‘  Surprises  are  horrid.  But  I  thought  you  would 
know.  I  only  got  to  Flemingham  this  morning  .  .  .’ 

This  morning. 

He  walked  away  to  the  table  with  his  back  to¬ 
ward  her,  and  stood  so  a  moment.  Then  he  came 
and  sat  down  opposite  her,  in  his  uncle’s  old  chair. 
Here  they  were,  as  they  had  been  the  morning  after 
his  Uncle  Sabin  went  away. 

No  word  had  passed  between  them  since  the 
morning  they  were  together  in  Nancy’s  tiny  house. 
She  could  hear  the  pigeons  now.  She  and  Nancy 
never  mentioned  him  when  they  so  seldom  met. 
Now  the  simplest,  yet  the  last  thing  she  had 
thought  of,  had  happened.  She  had  to  welcome 
him,  whatever  had  brought  him  back. 

‘I  am  glad.  You  frightened  me.  Alighting  from 
the  sky.  But  I’m  glad  .  .  .’ 

She  saw  his  eyes  alter. 

‘Were  you  very  ill?’ 

‘They  say  so.  But  I’m  well,  now.’ 
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‘I  haven’t  done  you  any  harm?’ 

‘No  —  no  .  . .’ 

His  face  was  tanned,  as  if  he  had  lived  out  of 
doors,  and  his  eyes  had  lost  the  uncanny  look  that 
frightened  her  five  years  ago.  He  had  recovered 
from  the  nervous  stammering. 

‘I  had  to  come  back.’ 

‘Didn’t  it  turn  out  well  —  Nevada?’  He  had 
vanished  under  the  ivied  arch.  She  had  let  him  go 
alone. 

‘Nevada,  yes.’ 

She  waited.  He  explained  with  brief  simplicity 
that  seemed  plain  enough. 

‘I  wasn’t  fit  for  that  work  any  more.  It  did  me 
good  at  first.  But  I  was  advised  to  come  East.  In 
New  York  they  sent  me  to  this  new  place  out  here 
in  Flemingham.  Somebody’s  found  a  sort  of  left¬ 
over  inside  me.  Isn’t  it  foolish?’ 

‘Well,  Alexey  —  not  exactly  foolish.  Do  you 
mean  left  over  from  the  war?’ 

‘Yes.  It  doesn’t  amount  to  much  —  I  wanted  to 
come  here,  anyway,  to  live  cheaply  and  to  feel  at 
home.’.  .  .  That  was  why  he  came. 

‘It’s  a  long  time  since  you’ve  been  —  home.’ 

He  had  got  out  his  pipe  to  smoke.  He  looked  al¬ 
ready  settled,  somehow,  even  in  the  shabby,  clut- 
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tered  room.  His  dark  eyes  had  a  new,  deeply 
steady  look. 

‘It  all  seems  to  have  worked  together  remark¬ 
ably/  he  said.  ‘This  new  hospital  —  and  Nancy 
knew  this  house  was  empty.  The  vestry  jumped  at 
a  chance  to  rent  it  when  I  telephoned  out.  I  hope 
Dick  won't  object  to  the  arrangements  being  made 
in  his  absence.  It  seems  odd  for  little  Dick  to  be 
the  minister  instead  of  Uncle  Sabin  ...  So  —  here 
I  am.' 

He  looked  around  the  awful  room  with  fond  eyes. 
‘The  chairs  are  rather  moth-eaten,  aren't  they?' 

‘Yes  —  aren't  they?' 

‘I  suppose  there  was  no  one  to  take  the  furni¬ 
ture,  so  they  just  let  it  stay.  I  suppose  it  came  in 
handy.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Well,  it  comes  in  damned  handy  now.  When  I 
get  settled,  it  will  look  better.  Books  around,  and 
a  dog.' 

‘You  know  I  —  live  at  Old  Acres?'  She  forced 
herself  to  ask  it.  And  was  ashamed  of  her  fear  of 
the  other  words. 

He  nodded.  He  was  just  lighting  his  pipe  and  did 
not  say  anything. 

‘Did  you  know  I  have  a  little  boy,  and  a  baby? 1 
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‘What  are  their  names?’  He  looked  up  then 
with  clear  eyes. 

‘Joan  —  five  months  old.  Called  by  me  Delight, 
more  or  less  privately.  And  —  and  Nicholas. . . . 
He’s  nearly  four.’ 

Only  Alexey  would  know  why  he  was  Nicho¬ 
las. 

‘I’d  like  to  see  them.’ 

Lucia  stood  up.  Radiating  from  the  core  of  her 
soul  through  her  body  ran  a  lightness,  a  vivid 
awareness  of  the  joy  of  the  whole  world.  Sharp, 
penetrating,  glowing. 

‘Come  now!  To  see  them. . . .  You  can’t  stay 
here  alone,  the  first  evening.  Not  for  supper.’ 

He  had  sat  looking  up  at  her  a  moment.  Now  he 
rose  too,  and  said  slowly: 

‘I  guess  I  won’t  come  to-night,  thanks,  Lucia 
* . .  You’ll  let  me  later.’ 

‘What  will  you  eat?’  And  now,  wildly,  she  felt 
agony,  as  if  he  were  dying. 

‘Do  you  see  that  bag?’  He  pointed  to  a  brown- 
paper  parcel  in  a  corner.  He  seemed  so  tall  and 
merry  in  the  small,  low-ceilinged  room.  Like  the 
Alexey  of  the  island.  ‘You  can’t  imagine  what  it 
contains.’ 

‘But - * 
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‘Tomato  soup,  lettuce,  milk,  eggs,  bacon,  coffee, 
butter,  sugar,  bread - * 

‘Then  come  to-morrow  . . .  come  to-morrow/ 
she  said  quickly,  and  left  him. 

When  she  reached  the  farmhouse  at  last,  she 
went  straight  to  her  room.  The  first  thing  that  she 
did  there  was  to  walk  to  a  high  cupboard  above  a 
closet,  seldom  used,  and  standing  on  a  chair  reach 
back  to  the  farthest  corner  of  the  topmost  shelf. 
When  she  drew  out  her  hand  she  held  a  box  in  it, 
and  in  the  box  at  the  bottom  was  the  Russian 
candlestick  that  Anthony  had  given  her  when  he 
first  left  Flemingham,  fourteen  years  ago.  On  the 
way  back  to  Old  Acres,  she  had  remembered  where 
it  might  be.  She  set  the  candlestick  on  her  dressing- 
table.  It  was  empty,  but  that  did  not  matter.  She 
had  it  again.  Locking  both  doors  of  her  room,  she 
lay  down  on  her  bed. 

Morgan  did  not  get  home  from  New  York  until 
ten  o’clock. 

At  six  —  for  Joan’s  sake  —  she  had  something 
to  eat  sent  up  to  her.  Mona  brought  it.  She  was 
working  with  Mrs.  Mace  now.  Mona,  enveloped 
in  a  clean,  blue  apron.  The  slow-witted  eyes,  ex¬ 
amining  her,  did  not  offend  her.  She  knew  how 
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Mona  felt.  Ah,  she  knew  how  all  the  world  felt. 
She  was  awake  again.  Awake  . .  .  awake. ...  It  is 
agony  to  see  the  world  whole. 

At  seven  she  put  the  children  to  bed,  and  went 
herself,  worn  out.  She  lay,  staring  at  the  ceiling, 
until  the  sound  of  Albert's  footsteps  was  in  the  hall 
below,  on  the  stairs.  He  inquired  at  her  door,  but 
she  said  she  had  a  headache,  and  would  try  to  sleep. 
Relief,  rushing  through  her  when  he  went  away, 
clutched  at  her  stomach  and  made  her  sick.  She 
listened  to  his  footsteps  walking  in  the  room  be¬ 
yond  the  children's  until  they  ceased  and  the  bed 
creaked. . . .  Sleeping  at  last,  in  heavy  exhaustion, 
for  the  first  time  in  many  nights  she  dreamed  no¬ 
thing. 

The  next  day,  at  the  one  o’clock  dinner,  which 
was  the  unchanged  custom  at  Old  Acres,  she  said 
to  Albert: 

'Did  you  know  Anthony  Barr  is  in  town?' 

When  he  had  finished  his  slice  of  roast  beef,  Al¬ 
bert  looked  up.  ‘Seems  to  me  I  heard  something 
about  that.  Why  should  he  want  to  come  back 
here  ? ' 

‘Our  sanitarium  brought  him.' 

‘How's  that?'  Now  he  was  interested. 

‘They  sent  him  here  from  New  York  —  he  was 
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in  the  war  —  for  some  kind  of  after  care.  Not 
serious.  He's  rented  the  rectory  where  he  used  to 
live.' 

‘Have  you  seen  him,  already?' 

‘Yes.  I  knew  him  very  well.  . . .  Picnics  on  the 
island.' 

‘Well,  you  know  why  I  remember  one.' 

All  at  once  she  saw  Albert,  Farmer  Morgan’s 
boy,  invited  to  a  picnic  because  Grampa  told  them 
to  ask  him. 

‘He'll  have  a  sweet  time,  living  in  that  contrap¬ 
tion.'  Albert  leaned  back  while  Mrs.  Mace  brought 
in  his  favorite  deep-dish  apple  pie.  ‘The  roof  leaks, 
and  he's  a  mile  from  a  restaurant.  You'd  better 
ask  him  over  for  a  square  meal  now  and  then.’ 

A  leaping  flash  of  resentment  at  her  husband's 
patronizing  kindness  scorched  her.  Albert  Morgan 
patronizing  Alexey.  .  .  .  She  pushed  the  plate  of 
food  provided  by  Albert  away. 

Nicholas  had  rushed  off  to  play  out  of  doors. 
The  sound  of  Jitz's  welcoming  bark  came  through 
the  window.  Albert  smoked  after  dinner,  slowly 
blowing  clouds  from  his  deep  lungs. 

‘Make  him  feel  at  home  here.  Father  was  a 
friend  to  Reverend  Rogers.  He  always  humored 
him.' 
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Albert  was  kind.  He  rose,  and  came  around  the 
table,  while  she  watched  him,  wary.  He  smiled 
down  at  her,  substantial  and  possessive.  Then  he 
patted  her  cheek.  He  limited  himself  to  a  morning 
and  an  evening  kiss.  Everything  at  Old  Acres  was 
run  methodically. 

‘You  look  fine  to-day.  Never  saw  you  look  bet¬ 
ter.  I  guess  you're  well.' 

‘Yes,  I’m  well.' 

‘I  told  that  doctor  my  wife  didn’t  have  any 
nerves.  All  you  needed  was  good  food  and  fresh  air. 
Look  at  you!’ 

With  his  slow,  tramping  step  he  walked  out  of 
the  room. 


V 

A  rolling  hoop  of  hours,  turning,  turning,  over 
and  over.  You  could  not  stop  the  hoop.  It  rolled 
faster  and  faster,  beyond  all  control.  Nothing 
waited.  All  rolled  onward.  And  the  river,  too, 
went  on  sliding  down  to  the  sea. 

In  the  stillness  of  the  summer  heat  it  seemed  as 
if,  far  away  on  plains  of  time,  she  could  hear  the 
faint,  rhythmic  approach  of  music,  the  far  throb  of 
drums,  the  distant,  winding  coming  on  of  multi¬ 
tudes.  Or,  again,  that  rhythm  took  the  form  of  the 
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regular,  pouring  pound  of  surf  on  magic  shores. 
Beating.  . . .  But  it  was  nothing  but  the  beating  of 
your  heart  in  the  quiet  night. 

A  blessing  of  fertility  lay  upon  Old  Acres  that 
hot  summer.  Albert  had  tried  an  experiment  with 
his  land.  The  heavens  were  with  him  and  the  land 
responded.  Rains  alternated  with  heat.  Just  as  the 
fields  were  about  to  parch,  soft  warm  rain  fell  upon 
them.  And  when  more  rain  would  have  rotted  the 
grain,  the  sun  shone  out.  The  sturdy  rye  grew 
tawny.  The  barley  drooped,  heavy-headed.  Buck¬ 
wheat  whitened.  The  oat  field  was  blue  green. 
The  whirring  of  machinery  zoomed  over  the  land 
like  giant  locusts. 

Albert  was  back  and  forth  over  his  land.  His  big 
figure  in  khaki,  puttees,  and  wide-brimmed  hat, 
went  methodically  from  hillside  to  bottom,  from 
bottom  land  to  grain  field.  At  six  o’clock  he  came 
with  his  long,  slow  stride,  up  to  his  house,  bathed, 
and  came  down  to  his  supper  cool,  robust,  smelling 
of  clean  winds  and  soap.  The  evenings  he  and 
Lucia  spent  on  the  veranda,  where  Albert,  drunk 
with  air  and  sunlight,  went  to  sleep. 

Then  the  beating  of  her  heart,  while  bats  whirred 
in  the  dark,  became  the  rhythm  of  perilous  realities. 

One  night  she  jumped  up  in  the  darkness  and 
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crossed  the  veranda  to  him.  He  was  asleep  in  his 
chair.  She  spoke  sharply: 

‘Wake  up,  Albert!’ 

He  opened  his  eyes.  His  nose  and  throat  com¬ 
bined  in  an  undignified  snort. 

‘What’s  the  matter?’ 

‘I  don’t  see  you  all  day  —  and  then  you  go  to 
sleep.’ 

‘Why  —  my  dear  — - —  ’ 

‘  Do  you  think  it’s  exciting  to  sit  here  alone  and 
listen  to  you  snore?  It’s  too  hot  to  go  in  and  read. 
Anthony  hasn’t  come  over.  I  want  to  talk.’ 

‘Well,  I’ll  try  and  stay  awake.  You  prod  me.’ 

She  returned  to  her  chair.  Presently  she  said: 

‘  I  wonder  if  Hyde’s  wife  would  take  Mona  after 
her  party.  She  needs  a  woman  to  help  with  the 
work.’ 

‘  I  don’t  know.  She  might.’ 

‘Maybe  she’d  take  the  baby,  too.  Hyde’s  boy 
isn’t  hers,  and  she  wants  a  child.’ 

‘That  girl  needs  watching.  I  don’t  know’s  I 
want  her  on  my  place.’ 

‘So  you’d  send  her  somewhere  else,  because  she 
needs  watching?’ 

‘Well,  it’s  disgusting  to  have  her  around  the 
children.’ 
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‘Lots  of  things  are  more  disgusting.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  perhaps,  her  being  alive  is  disgusting.  But 
she  is.  You  can’t  kill  her.’ 

‘All  right,’  hastily  answered  Morgan,  looking 
startled.  ‘Ask  Mrs.  Hyde  . . .’ 

‘Albert!’  prodded  Lucia,  after  several  moments’ 
silence. 

‘Eh  —  what?’ 

‘Grampa  doesn’t  look  well,  does  he?’ 

‘That’s  a  fact.  I  didn’t  think  you’d  noticed  it.’ 

‘But  I  think  he  seems  happier  since  Anthony 
came  back.’ 

‘I  don’t  know  but  he  does.’ 

‘Albert!’ 

‘What,  Lucia?’  The  tired  man  roused  and 
yawned. 

‘Has  Anthony  said  how  long  he’s  going  to  stay?’ 

‘Not’s  I  know  of.’ 

Albert’s  large  figure  bulked  faintly  in  the  dusk. 
Then  he  lighted  a  cigar.  The  small  flame  illumi¬ 
nated  his  face,  the  deep  rounded  grooves  and  high 
flat  surfaces.  There  was  something  solidly  noble 
about  Albert’s  face.  The  match  went  out  and  she 
could  not  see  him  in  the  contrasting  dark.  A  rock 
to  cling  to,  he  had  been.  Nothing,  anywhere,  more 
immovable  than  a  rock.  Only  slow  erosion  changes 
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it,  or  an  avalanche  dislodges.  But  against  a  rock 
you  may  dash  yourself  to  bits. 

‘Albert . .  .’ 

‘Yes?’ 

‘You  never  say  —  you  love  me.’ 

He  was  silent  rather  long.  Then  he  answered. 

‘  I  guess  you  know  me  pretty  well,  Lucia.  Better 
than  I  know  you.’ 

Her  heart  beat  drums  of  despair  at  Albert’s  love. 

It  seemed  to  Lucia,  as  she  watched  his  approach, 
the  strangest  thing  in  the  world  that  Alexey  should 
come  to  see  her  up  the  Old  Acres  road,  met  by 
Nicholas.  In  a  blinding  moment  she  thought :  ‘  How 
did  I  get  here?’ 

‘Mother!  Mother!’  Nicholas  screamed,  his  hand 
in  Anthony’s.  ‘See  my  fast  legs  run!’  —  and  he 
dashed  off  to  the  kennel,  followed  by  the  dogs. 

Anthony  came  up  the  veranda  steps.  He  was 
laughing  as  he  watched  Nicholas’s  race  with  himself. 

He  announced:  ‘Exciting  —  racy  —  astonishing 
—  magnificent,  are  some  mild  adjectives  I  should 
apply  to  your  son,  Lucia.  I’ll  complete  a  list  some 
day.’ 

They  sat  on  the  shady  veranda.  He  helped  him¬ 
self  to  a  small  sandwich,  and  declined  tea. 
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‘You  might  begin  it  with  beautiful.’ 

‘I  intend  to.’ 

Albert  had  made  him  welcome,  Nicholas  had 
adopted  him,  the  baby  knew  him.  Playing  in  the 
big  side  yard  under  the  maples,  where  were  Nicho¬ 
las’s  tent,  swing,  and  sandpile,  the  four  —  Anthony, 
Nicholas,  Jitz,  and  Columbine,  Anthony’s  new  dog 
—  sometimes  made  a  great  deal  of  noise.  Severe 
Mrs.  Mace  in  the  kitchen  would  purse  her  lips  in 
disapproval  —  but  she  had  persuaded  her  friend, 
Mrs.  Bottom,  to  work  for  Anthony.  Mona  would 
smile  her  broad,  loose  smile  at  them  from  the 
pantry  window.  Lucia  would  pick  up  the  wakened 
baby  to  dress  her  in  her  best  for  Alexey,  and  Albert, 
coming  up  from  the  river,  would  patronize:  ‘Better 
stay  to  supper  and  take  pot  luck.  Kind  of  lone¬ 
some,  I  guess,  over  there  with  Peter  Bottom’s 
widow.  . .  .’ 

Nicholas  came  running  back  to  them  on  the  ve¬ 
randa.  He  climbed  into  Anthony’s  lap.  Scrambling 
and  prodding,  he  screwed  himself  up  until  he  could 
whisper  in  his  ear.  He  diverted  himself  by  blowing 
into  it. 

‘What  do  you  want  them  to  call  you?’  Lucia 
asked. 

‘I’ve  got  names  enough!  I  don’t  believe  I  want 
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to  be  “ uncle”  anything.'  Perhaps  she  was  the  only 
one  now,  except  Nancy,  who  knew  his  long  list  of 
Russian  names. 

Nicholas  was  now  quiet  within  Anthony's  arm. 
His  little  stomach  rose  and  fell  placidly  under  his 
waist  band.  He  wore  very  small  yellow  trousers 
to-day  buttoned  onto  his  frilled  blouse  with  very 
large  buttons.  His  intelligent  brown  eyes,  like  his 
mother's,  were  turned  to  Anthony's  face.  His 
cheeks  bloomed. 

‘Something  gayer  and  more  familiar  would  suit 
me  better,'  said  Anthony.  ‘Perhaps  I  inherit  a 
feeling  for  names  from  Grandmother  Olenka 
Nikolaevna.  I  like  enough  to  go  around.' 

‘We  want  to  please  you.' 

He  smiled.  ‘Well,  Alyosha  is  intimate  for 
Alexey.  My  father  called  me  that.' 

Nicholas's  lashes  were  meeting,  then  flying  wide 
and  meeting  again.  One  small  foot  was  stuck 
straight  out  toward  the  tea  wagon,  an  arm  flung 
across  Anthony's.  They  watched  him.  Lucia  said: 

‘  I  must  take  him  up  to  bed  before  he  gets  too  far 
gone.  Say  “Good-night,  Alyosha," '  she  prompted. 

‘Ni',  'Lyosh,'  Nicholas  murmured  drunkenly. 

She  smiled  at  Anthony  from  the  doorway. 

‘Wait  for  me,  Alexey.' 
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On  one  of  those  shimmering,  burning  days,  when 
Albert  risked  sunstroke  in  the  fields,  that  his  acres 
might  yield  more  abundant  harvest,  driving  alone 
in  the  green  car  out  the  South  Hill  road  beyond 
Flemingham,  she  overtook  Alexey.  Far  ahead  of 
her  she  saw  him  alight  from  the  street  car  at  the 
end  of  the  line,  and  set  off  up  the  hill  toward  the 
sanitarium  on  the  summit.  Even  at  a  distance  she 
recognized  his  tall  figure  in  the  loose  gray  clothes. 
The  road  was  shady,  and  he  was  carrying  his  hat. 
She  overtook  him  when  he  had  only  begun  the  as¬ 
cent,  and,  as  he  made  way  for  her  car  without  look¬ 
ing  up,  stopped  beside  him. 

‘Give  you  a  lift,  Alexey?’ 

Up  and  up  the  hill  they  went,  as  if  crawling 
through  a  long  green  tunnel.  Outside  the  open 
windows  the  summer  day  blazed.  He  sat  on  the 
broad  seat  beside  her,  where  her  children  usually 
sprawled.  Without  turning  her  head  she  could  see 
his  long  brown,  thin  hands  holding  his  hat,  and 
his  long  legs.  The  knowledge  of  his  swift  body, 
of  his  clear  swift  mind,  sang  and  quivered  through 
her. 

He  was  here  in  Flemingham.  He  was  close  to 
her.  Strange  that  in  this  matter  of  Alexey  in  her 
life  there  were  chiefly  separation  and  long  silences, 
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and  these  never  made  any  difference  at  all.  It  was 
as  if  they  had  never  been.  In  their  place  was  this 
substantial  fact  —  of  knowing  your  own  when  you 
saw  it  —  that  bridged  all  gulfs  of  time  and  space. 

He,  too,  was  on  his  way  to  the  sanitarium.  Here 
was  the  concrete  reason  for  his  being  in  Fleming- 
ham,  enacted  before  her  eyes. 

When  they  went  into  the  great  awninged  build¬ 
ing  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  he  said,  ‘I’m  early, 
thanks  to  you/ 

Since  he  was  early,  they  went  together  to  see 
Spruce  Latimer.  Without  talking  they  ascended 
in  the  elevator  that  smelled  of  carbolic  acid.  And 
he  walked  beside  her  down  the  corridor  to  the  sun 
parlor,  where  she  knew  Spruce  would  be. 

It  always  came  to  her  like  a  blow  that  he  was 
still  there  —  that  he  had  not  moved.  Latimer 
raised  his  heavy  eyes  to  Anthony’s  and  then 
quickly  looked  away.  Anthony  looked  away.  But 
he  sat  down  beside  Spruce,  putting  his  hat  awk¬ 
wardly  on  the  floor,  then  deciding  to  put  it  under 
the  table,  and  last  upon  a  shelf.  It  surprised  her  to 
find  him  shy.  Thinking  they  might  find  it  easier 
to  be  alone,  she  slipped  out.  When  she  returned  fif¬ 
teen  minutes  later,  something  seemed  to  have  hap¬ 
pened,  for  they  were  laughing. 
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When  Alexey  left  them,  for  his  appointment 
downstairs,  she  talked  a  little  while  with  Latimer 
while  she  waited  to  drive  Alexey  home.  But  it  was 
not  a  good  day  with  Spruce,  she  saw,  though  he 
said  nothing  about  it.  When,  to  say  good-bye,  she 
stood  above  him  —  it  seemed  so  far  —  he  took 
something  out  of  his  pajama  coat  pocket  and 
handed  it  to  her.  It  was  a  tiny  doll  carved  in  wood. 

‘  I  made  it  for  her/  he  said,  embarrassed. 

‘  For  her - ? ’ 

‘Delight.’ 

Surprising  them  both,  she  stooped  and  kissed 
Spruce  Latimer  on  his  thin  cheek.  But  Spruce  was 
glad  she  had  done  it.  He  did  not  mind.  When  she 
turned  back  to  wave  to  him  from  the  corridor,  he 
had  flushed  faintly,  and  his  eyes  were  full  of  peace. 

She  sat  in  the  car  waiting  for  Alexey.  She 
watched  him  walk  down  the  steps  with  those  sure, 
cleaving  motions  she  loved. 

‘  I  don’t  like  to  give  you  bad  news,  but  the  girl  in 
the  hall  said  she  forgot  to  tell  you  that  Fisk  is 
dead.* 

Lucia  started  her  engine.  After  a  moment  she 
remarked: 

‘She’s  likely  to  lose  her  job  for  that.’ 

/For  forgetting  to  tell  you?’ 
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‘No.  For  being  casual.  I’ll  have  no  casual  per¬ 
sons  in  my  sanitarium/ 

‘Is  it  your  sanitarium ?’ 

‘Yes/  said  Lucia  grimly,  as  they  began  to  glide 
down  the  slope. 

After  the  silence  that  lasted  until  they  reached 
the  bottom  of  the  hill,  he  asked,  ‘Who  is  Fisk?’ 

‘He’s  the  heart  case/ 

‘Oh,  I  see/  said  Alexey,  while  she  shook  the  tears 
fiercely  from  her  eyes. 

They  said  no  more  of  Fisk,  but  the  sense  of  the 
mystery  of  all  human  life,  she  knew  she  shared  with 
him.  And  Spruce  Latimer  she  shared  with  him. 
For  Alexey,  who  had  known  what  she  had  only 
guessed,  saw  events  in  terms  of  the  race,  and  was 
therefore  an  artist. 

When  Anthony  returned  the  hospitality  of  the 
Flemings  and  the  Morgans,  and  gave  a  party  in  his 
Uncle  Sabin’s  house,  Nancy  Wicker  journeyed  out 
from  New  York  to  be  a  guest.  The  family  gathered 
early.  The  only  outsider  was  Dr.  Green,  of  the 
sanitarium  staff,  also  Lucia’s  family  physician. 
Mr.  Nat,  Julia  Fleming,  and  Eda  drove  out  in 
Grampa’s  old  surrey,  resurrected  at  the  time  of  the 
purchase  of  ‘H.  G.  Wells/  Eda  would  have  gone 
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anywhere  else  in  a  Gage  car,  though  Trixton  were 
not  invited.  Milly  and  Dick  walked  out  to  the 
rectory  in  the  pleasant  evening,  and  were  late. 
Lucia  and  Albert  came  through  the  cedar  lane. 

The  cedars  looked  black  and  lacy  against  the 
crimson  sunset.  Lucia  thought:  ‘How  black  they 
will  look  by  midnight,  when  the  full  moon  is  high. 
They  seem  knowing.  That  is  because  I  walked 
under  them  and  saw  smoke  coming  from  the  chim¬ 
ney  of  Uncle  Sabin  Rogers’s  house/ 

Every  one  was  gay  and  pleased  to  have  him  back, 
yet  there  was  an  undercurrent  of  perfunctoriness 
and  strain.  He  had  been  a  boy  when  he  left.  They 
had  almost  forgotten  him.  His  uncle  had  been  a 
queer  old  man.  There  was  something  desperately 
tragic  about  his  trying  to  feel  that  he  was  at  home 
in  the  rectory  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Com¬ 
forter.  But  he  was  not  strained  in  the  least.  He 
seemed  happier  than  any  one,  shaking  up  cocktails 
in  the  battered  room  and  laughing  at  the  very  old 
man’s  jokes.  There  was  something  touching,  Green 
thought,  in  the  way  he  loved  these  people  who  had 
almost  forgotten  him  —  all  but  two.  Lawyer 
Fleming  and  Lucia  Morgan  remembered. 

Anthony  seated  his  party  of  ten  at  small  tables. 
There  were  two  in  the  dining-room  and  one  on  the 
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veranda  which  opened  from  it.  The  guests  —  the 
fat,  excited  Mrs.  Bottom  holding  out  against  this 
till  the  last  —  had  to  serve  themselves  from  the 
scratched  sideboard.  He  had  done  what  he  could 
to  rub  it  up,  he  told  Lucia,  but  the  old  furniture 
showed  traces  of  the  occupation  of  the  Moseby 
tribe.  The  chairs  had  lost  substantial  amounts  of 
stuffing.  The  table  looked  as  if  it  had  been  kicked 
by  Moseby  brats.  What  was  Anthony  Barr  — 
Lucia  thought,  fiercely  detached  —  trained,  capa¬ 
ble,  valuable,  doing  in  this  dilapidated  setting? 

There  they  all  were,  enclosed  in  the  cramped 
house  together,  seeming  only  interested  —  after 
supper  —  in  cards,  but  each  an  intense,  whirling 
identity,  absorbed  in  adventure. 

Old  Lawyer  Fleming,  short  of  breath  in  his  loose 
stoutness,  hearing  and  seeing  dimly,  therefore 
nervous  with  the  constant  effort  to  understand, 
feeling  cool  fingers  pat  his  own  as  Lucia  slid  into  a 
chair  beside  him,  was  soothed:  c Now  fine.  Here's 
my  girl.  My  own  kind  next  me.  I  want  my  own 
kind  more  and  more  close  to  me.  Time  is  short. 
Where'll  I  be  when  it's  over?  I  must  keep  close  to 
my  own  kind.  Lucia  looks  white  to-night.  But 
perhaps  it's  my  eyes  . .  .' 

Nancy  Wicker  incorrectly  played  an  ace  of 
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hearts:  ‘It’s  turned  out  fairly  well.  Who  would 
have  dreamed  it  when  she  married  him?  Those 
marvelous  children  . . .  Makes  me  feel  lonely  and 
extremely  single.  But  what  will  she  feel  now?  I’m 
tired.  Need  a  vacation.  It’s  the  heat . . .  I’d  like 
to  let  my  hair  down,  and  have  the  wind  blow 
through  it.  Only  there  isn’t  any  wind  ...  I  want 
lots  of  things. . . .  To-morrow  I’ll  cut  off  my 
hair.’ 

Eda  looked  satirical  to  hide  her  turmoil:  ‘Will 
the  evening  go  on  like  this  forever  ?  Dr.  Green  likes 
me  —  how  funny!  Being  a  doctor,  he  knows  too 
much  about  me  —  perhaps.  To-night  —  Trixton 

—  up  there  with  Audrey  —  she’s  probably  drunk 

—  breaking  his  heart  about  his  children. .  Poor 
beastly  little  sick  brats!  Nobody  but  me  knows. 
If  I  could  hear  his  voice! . . .  Anthony’s  the  only 
human  being  who  can  feel  as  I  feel,  because  he’s 
alive  after  going  to  hell. .  . .  Something’s  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  Lucia  to-night.  Why  was  she  sick  so 
long  —  just  having  a  baby?’ 

Dick  Fleming  fidgeted:  ‘It  may  lessen  my  in¬ 
fluence  if  it  is  known  that  I  play  cards  for  stakes  — 
in  the  rectory,  too.  Strictly  speaking,  this  is  the 
rectory,  though  not  at  present  an  Episcopal  resi¬ 
dence.  Damn  the  laundry!  This  collar  is  cutting 
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my  head  off.  I  might  have  been  wearing  a  sensible 
soft  shirt  —  nobody’s  dressed  up  —  if  I  hadn’t 
gone  into  the  church.  I  certainly  should  not  be  at 
a  village  party. . . .  Killing  Chinese  bandits? ...  I 
might  not  be  wearing  anything  at  all  if  I’d  been 
born  in  Madagascar. ...  I  shall  write  a  letter  of 
protest  against  taking  “obey”  out  of  the  marriage 
service.  If  you  begin  tampering  with  the  prayer 
book,  where  will  it  end?  Now  let’s  think  about  my 
sermon  while  I’m  dummy.  That  will  calm  me  down 
, . .  must  calm  down. . . .  Let’s  see  —  Independence 
Day:  It  is  fortunate  for  the  safety  of  the  nation  — 
Will  always  be  men  trained  to  defend  a  righteous 
cause  —  Welcome  the  opportunity  to  purge  the 
soul  through  sacrifice  —  It  was  a  soldier  who  wrote: 
“  Now,  God  be  thanked  who  hath  matched  us  with 
this  hour.  And  caught  our  youth  and  wakened  us 
from  sleeping.”. . .’ 

‘  Lucia’s  like  them  all.  All  married  women,’  Milly 
thought.  ‘Complacent.  Prehensile.  Has  every¬ 
thing  substantial  and  wants  the  fixings  too.  Per¬ 
fectly  good  husband  —  anyway  he’s  the  one  she 
chose  —  and  gorgeous  children.  Did  you  ever 
know  a  married  woman  who  didn’t  cop  off  every 
extra  man  in  sight?  But  she’s  ghastly.  She’s  losing 
her  looks.  Two  children.  Wait  till  she  has  four 
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How  would  it  feel?  To  have  life  dwell  in  you?  No 
Virgin  Birth  could  be  so  miraculous.  Life  come 
through  you. . . .  Here  I’m  wondering  like  a  school 
miss!  Oh,  my  God!  You  put  me  outside  of  life. 
You  unspeakable,  unmerciful,  beastly  God!  That's 
wicked.  Dick  would  think  so.  The  little  parson 
would  know. ...  I'd  like  to  get  a  painted  dining¬ 
room  set  from  Macy’s  to  begin  with,  instead  of  this 
seedy  stuff.  If  you  can’t  afford  the  real  thing,  bet¬ 
ter  have  summer  cottage  effect.  It  would  look 
sweet  in  this  room. . . .  He’s  no  right  to  be  living 
here,  just  because  his  crazy  uncle  let  the  church 
fall  to  wrack  and  ruin  before  the  war. . . .’ 

She  was  alone  with  Alexey  on  the  narrow  side 
veranda  off  the  dining-room.  The  moon  rose,  a 
round  copper  disk  above  the  river.  Seen  through 
the  wisteria  vines  it  had  black  patterns  on  it.  Lucia 
said  it  looked  like  a  cymbal.  And  Alexey,  who  lay 
full  length  in  the  hammock,  said: 

‘We’ve  already  heard  a  star  —  Capella.  If  light 
waves  can  be  turned  into  sound  —  and  they  can 
be  —  it  would  make  the  clash  of  cymbals,  now 
while  it’s  red.  But  later  —  about  midnight  — 
you’d  hear  something  different.’ 

‘What,  Alexey?’ 

‘Something  calm  and  soaring  —  ask  Beethoven.’ 
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‘What’s  the  sun  coming  up?  What  would  that 
be  —  Alyosha  ?  ’ 

“‘With  trumpets  also  and  shawms” —  ?* 

The  hammock  creaked  a  little  as  it  moved 
slightly.  He  swung  himself  by  touching  her  chair 
now  and  then.  The  casual  act  had  an  infinite 
intimacy.  It  seemed  the  only  motion,  too,  in  a  wide 
quietness.  Not  a  leaf  of  the  wisteria  vine  moved  in 
the  breathless  night.  Within  the  house  was  an¬ 
other  world,  manifested  in  the  sound  of  the  cards 
flicked  on  the  table,  and  an  occasional  speech  con¬ 
cerning  the  play.  Within  her  heart  she  had  a  deep, 
laughing  joy  at  Alexey’s  curious  fancy  about  river 
tones,  moon  tones,  sun  tones.  She  wanted  to  keep 
it  up. 

‘  Every  morning,  over  our  fields,  there  is  a  great 
shout  of  trumpets.  “Then  shall  the  earth  bring 
forth  her  increase.”  * 

A  voice  behind  them  spoke.  It  was  Albert’s. 

‘Quoting  the  Bible,  you  two?’ 

In  the  second  of  silence  Lucia  heard  one  terrible 
clash  of  the  moon  cymbal,  then  her  heart  throbbing 
in  her  ears.  Columbine,  who  had  been  asleep  on  the 
floor  near  Alexey,  scrambled  up  to  investigate  the 
newcomer  and  sat  on  her  haunches,  one  of  the 
party. 
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‘Oh  —  are  you  dummy?'  Lucia  asked. 

‘It  looks  like  it.'  Albert  convicted  her  of  in¬ 
anity. 

He  sat  down,  scraping  the  chair  he  moved  out  of 
its  normal  position  into  an  eccentric  one.  It  was  a 
clumsy  way  of  his.  In  one  second  he  could  make  a 
room  or  a  veranda  cluttered  and  queer.  Now  he 
planted  the  rickety  chair  in  front  of  her,  facing  the 
hammock,  too  near  both.  She  could  not  control  a 
backward  shove  of  her  own  chair. 

The  hammock  had  stopped  its  slight  swinging. 

‘It’s  nice  out  here,  isn't  it?'  Albert  said.  ‘Too 
hot  for  cards.' 

He  put  his  hand  possessively  on  the  arm  of  her 
chair.  A  heavy  hand. 

‘We  were  saying  the  other  day  —  I  guess  it  was 
Lucia  said  it  first;  we  were  wondering  how  long  you 
planned  to  stay  in  Flemingham.' 

‘That's  a  question  I’m  unable  to  answer.  I  mean 
I  haven’t  any  plan  yet,'  Anthony  answered  courte¬ 
ously,  as  if  he  feared  he  might  be  misunderstood. 
‘If  I  had,  I'd  tell  you.', 

‘No  intention  to  pry  into  your  affairs.  Just  a 
friendly  question.' 

‘Well,  we’ll  say  —  a  year  or  more.  I  think  it 
might  be  less.' 
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‘That  will  be  pleasant  for  all  of  us,  Tm  sure/ 
Albert  turned  to  Lucia,  ‘I  thought  maybe  you’d 
play  my  hand,  the  next  deal.  I’m  tired  to-night.’ 

She  thought  she  could  hear  the  river  lapping 
along  its  banks.  Or  was  it  too  far  away  to  be 
heard? .  .  .  She  rose,  and  left  the  two  men  together. 
Walking  into  the  house  she  took  Albert’s  place  at 
the  card  table.  .  .  . 

Dr.  Phineas  Green,  pursuing  his  own  adventure, 
saw  and  thought:  ‘He  sent  her  in!  Now  I’m  on  the 
right  track.  The  leading  citizen  sent  her  in  to  cut 
short  her  talk  with  Barr.  I  don’t  like  the  looks  of 
her.  Morgan  said  she  has  no  nerves !’.... 

Anthony  Barr,  motionless  in  the  hammock 
shadowed  by  the  bulk  of  Morgan:  ‘All  that  matters 
is  to  stay  near  her  without  hurting  her,  and  I  can  if 
he  will  let  me.  I  thought  I  was  little  Jesus  running 
off  to  save  the  world  when  I  could  have  gone  to  jail 
at  home  to  save  it  more  effectively.  I  wronged 
them  all,  Lucia  most  of  all,  to  think  they  had  for¬ 
gotten  me.  Because  the  dream  was  true.  Christ, 
I’m  tired!  I  suppose  You  were.  And  that’s  no 
blasphemous  comparison,  Lord,  for  I  betrayed 
You.  Your  job  was  almost  too  much,  even  for 
You.’ 

■  And  Albert  Morgan  thought  —  ‘  But  she’s  mine !  * 
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The  captain’s  walk  of  the  Fleming  house  —  or 
widow’s  walk,  as  some  gruesomely  call  it  —  was 
high  among  the  trees,  built,  even  so  far  inland,  in 
the  tradition  of  long  watching.  One  day,  Mr.  Nat 
asked  Anthony  to  go  up  there  with  Lucia  and  the 
children  to  see  that  nothing  happened.  She  had 
brought  Joan  and  Nicholas  down  to  see  Grampa, 
and  Alexey  was  there.  Lawyer  Fleming  was  not 
very  well  that  summer,  and  was  staying  home  out 
of  the  heat.  His  blood  pressure  was  high,  he  ex¬ 
plained.  Every  one  could  talk  knowingly  about 
blood  pressure,  now,  and  you  weren’t  in  it  unless 
you  had  one,  he  said.  But  just  the  same  he  didn’t 
want  to  climb  up  onto  the  roof  in  the  sun,  when 
Nicholas  begged  Lucia  to  keep  her  promise  and  let 
him  walk  in  the  little  coop  on  top  of  the  house. 
Therefore  Alexey  climbed  up  the  steep  steps  with 
them  so  that  nothing  would  happen. 

Through  the  slow-moving  elm  branches  they 
could  see  the  sun,  its  worst  heat  gone,  beginning  to 
wheel  toward  the  river.  While  Lucia  gave  her  at¬ 
tention  to  Nicholas,  who,  hanging  over  the  white 
railings,  must  gaze  down  each  of  the  four  slanting 
surfaces  of  the  roof,  Alexey  held  Joan  with  her 
short,  filmy  skirts  bunched  up  around  her  stomach, 
showing  her  fat  bare  legs,  with  an  inch  of  white 
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sock  above  her  ridiculous  shoes.  He  laughed  at  her 
attempts  to  catch  the  leaves  and  her  interested  at¬ 
tentiveness  to  the  world.  He  looked  happier  bare¬ 
headed  among  the  tree-tops,  the  flickering  shadows 
of  the  foliage  passing  and  repassing  over  him. .  . . 
And  there,  through  the  elms,  they  saw  the  polished 
river,  spread  out  very  wide,  embracing  the  island 
in  its  narrower  arms,  then  opening  out  to  the  blue 
Sound.  They  were  so  high  they  could  see  the 
Sound.  It  might  be  the  ocean. . . .  All  the  rivers 
ran  into  the  sea  and  yet  the  sea  was  not  full. 

As  she  looked  at  the  river,  from  the  house  be¬ 
neath  them  a  sound  arose. 

Clump,  clump,  clump. 

A  slow  methodical  step  was  on  the  stairs,  as¬ 
cending.  It  walked  on  her  heart.  Some  one  on  the 
narrow  flight  that  led  to  the  roof.  Albert  came  up 
on  the  captain’s  walk. 

He  was  heavily  pleasant.  They  must  come 
down  at  once,  he  said  with  authority,  before  any¬ 
thing  happened.  He  said  the  railings  weren’t  very 
strong. 

But  Alexey  told  her  he  thought  he  would  stay  up 
there  awhile.  He  liked  the  view  of  the  river.  It 
made  her  feel  cold  and  sick  in  all  the  heat  to  leave 
Alexey  alone  on  the  top  of  the  house 
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The  hoop  rolled  faster  and  faster,  a  thin,  gold 
circle,  turning. 

VI 

The  island,  low  in  its  river  setting,  steamed  in  the 
almost  tropic  air.  The  only  breath  of  wind  that 
came  —  up  from  the  Sound,  up  from  the  ocean  — 
fanned  the  willow  trees  into  feeble,  rhythmic  wav¬ 
ing  of  their  drooping  arms.  The  great  black-and- 
white  cattle  stood,  patient  images,  chewing  their 
cuds.  The  sheep,  mercifully  shorn,  their  slender 
bodies  revealed,  strayed  with  such  aimless,  slight 
movements,  that  one  might  think  the  tiny  wind 
puffs  blew  them  here  and  there. 

They  had  never  been  to  the  island  since  Alexey’s 
return  until  to-night.  They  had  avoided  it.  Albert 
had  left  the  fields  at  five  o’clock  instead  of  six,  on 
this  hot  August  afternoon,  and  gone  to  bed.  He 
had  come  too  close  for  comfort  to  a  heat  stroke, 
this  time,  he  thought.  When  Lucia  put  an  ice  cap 
on  his  head  he  was  better,  but  he  did  not  want  to 
eat,  and  lay  upstairs  in  his  cool  north  room.  Alexey 
had  been  invited  to  supper.  It  would  have  seemed 
ridiculous  to  tell  him  to  stay  home,  because  Albert 
decided  at  the  last  moment  not  to  come  down. 

Mona  had  been  ill  all  day.  She  had  kept  to  her 
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room,  had  even  locked  the  door.  Lucia  at  first 
thought  it  might  be  time  to  send  her  to  the  hospital, 
but  was  reassured  by  her  explanations,  through  the 
closed  door,  that  the  heat  was  the  trouble  with  her, 
also,  and  she'd  like  a  day  off,  please.  Glad  to  think 
that  Mona  was  sensible  enough  to  ask  for  it,  Lucia 
left  her  to  the  seclusion  she  seemed  to  desire,  not 
without  a  guilty  qualm  at  the  remembrance  that 
her  room  on  the  third  floor  was  the  hottest  in  the 
house. 

And  Mona's  day  off*  had  reminded  Lucia  that  she 
had  not  talked  with  Mrs.  Hyde  about  her  yet.  She 
must  not  lose  the  chance  to  put  Mona  where  she 
could  be  protected.  For  Albert  would  not  keep  her 
at  Old  Acres.  He  had  put  his  foot  down.  A  tactful 
interview  with  Hyde's  wife  was  necessary,  at  once. 

So  she  asked  Alexey  to  walk  down  to  Hyde's  with 
her  after  supper.  They  could  not  avoid  the  island 
any  longer.  They  crossed  the  ferry  with  Mounty. 

Mounty  was  old,  now.  He  had  shrunken  up  in¬ 
side  his  clothes.  His  leathery  skin  had  crumpled 
into  deep  folds.  And  from  this  mass  of  outworn 
material  looked  his  little  bright  eyes,  alert  and 
youthful.  He  rowed  with  short,  weak  strokes,  and 
the  sluggish  current,  drawn  by  the  tide,  across 
which  he  cut  diagonally,  carried  them  over  the 
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river  branch.  The  current  had  changed  in  the  last 
few  years.  On  the  farther  side  of  the  island  it  now 
ran  swift  and  deep,  with  an  outgoing  tide.  There 
were  other  changes.  The  price  of  the  ferry  had 
risen,  like  everything  else,  since  the  war.  It  was 
now  six  cents,  round  trip,  collected  in  full  on  the 
way  over.  Lucia  watched  Alexey  while  he  sol¬ 
emnly  paid  it. 

As  they  stepped  out  onto  the  shore,  the  island 
received  them  into  its  wide  calm  and  steaming  air. 
Down  the  mossy  cart  road,  into  which  your  feet 
sank,  through  the  groves  and  around  Samson’s 
Hill  instead  of  over  it,  they  walked  down  toward 
Hyde’s.  It  was  a  cloudy  evening.  In  the  humid 
atmosphere  distant  objects  looked  larger  than 
normal. 

Her  interview  was  surprisingly  successful.  She 
presented  Mona’s  case  to  Hyde’s  wife,  who  decided 
she  would  give  Mona  a  trial  when  she  was  strong 
enough  to  work,  and  the  child  could  come  with 
her. 

And  now  she  was  to  walk  again  all  the  way  across 
the  island  with  Alexey.  They  might  go  over  Sam¬ 
son’s  Hill. 

The  first  fireflies  began  to  dart  and  dance.  There 
was  a  strange  white  half  light  over  the  island  in 
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which  they  shone  weirdly.  The  sun  was  still  up, 
though  hidden.  This  peculiar  light  made  the  grass 
shine  pale  green,  except  in  the  marshes  toward  the 
river  where  it  was  brownish  pink.  And  over  it  the 
slim  sheep,  their  pinkish  bodies  showing  through 
the  shorn  white  wool,  drifted.  Lucia  thought:  It  is 
like  white  Russia,  which  even  in  spring  is  pale  and 
beautiful,  Fve  heard. . . . 

Walking  beside  her  in  the  dim  light,  tall  and 
quiet  and  her  own,  Alexey  had  not  spoken  all  the 
way  back  from  Hyde’s.  He  was  taking  the  short 
cut  over  Samson’s  Hill.  She  could  not  ask  him  not 
to.  This  way  cut  off  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  their 
walk  that  hot  evening,  though  there  was  the  slope 
to  climb.  At  the  summit  he  stopped  beside  the 
deserted  chapel. 

‘Shall  we  rest  here?’ 

‘I’m  not  tired,’  she  said,  but  she  knew  that  he 
might  be. 

The  fireflies  flitted  brighter  here.  In  the  shadow 
beyond  them  she  found  him  looking  down  at 
her. . . . 

She  was  caught  up  into  an  old  fierce  legend.  She 
had  stood  like  this  before,  with  Alexey,  on  the  wide 
Volga,  and  heard  wolves  in  the  forest,  had  fled  be¬ 
hind  three  horses. .  . . 
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‘When  I  was  twelve,  or  so,  Uncle  Sabin  used  to 
read  gruesome  old  ballads  to  me  on  this  hill  until 
my  blood  froze/  he  said,  smiling.  ‘You  were  with 
us,  sometimes.  “Oh,  Mary,  go  and  call  the  cattle 
home,”  and  “Twa  Corbies,”  “The  western  wind 
was  wild  and  dank  with  foam  and  all  alone  went 
she.”  I  used  to  be  afraid  of  meeting  Mary  when  I 
came  across  here  at  night.  It  gave  me  the  shivers, 
but  I  couldn’t  stop  the  words  in  my  head.  You 
were  pretty  small  when  I  was  twelve.’ 

Why  did  he  keep  talking  on  and  on  ?  She  watched 
his  pale  profile  in  the  dark. 

‘Nine.’ 

‘I  used  to  order  you  not  to  be  scared!  But  I  was 
sure  I’d  see  Mary,  or  the  young  man  who  wanted 
to  be  put  to  bed  with  a  pain  in  his  stomach  after 
supping  with  his  mistress  —  By  George !  There  she 
is  now.* 

‘What  in  the  world  do  you  mean,  Alexey?’ 

‘A  girl  walking  alone.  Down  by  the  marsh. 
Don’t  you  see  her?  It’s  probably  Mary . . .  !  I 
told  you  the  place  was  haunted.’ 

She  looked  where  he  was  pointing.  In  the  dis¬ 
tant,  lowest  part  of  the  island,  not  far  from  the 
outer  shore,  she  could  see  a  figure  moving  slowly 
along,  between  pauses  in  which  it  stood  motionless. 
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The  twilight  enhanced  height  and  size.  There  was 
something  familiar  about  the  outline,  yet  un¬ 
familiar,  too. 

‘Who  can  be  walking  down  there  now?  Nobody 
would  go  to  see  Mrs.  Hyde  that  way.  That’s  the 
path  to  the  sheep  fold.’  Lucia  whispered  as  if 
there  were  some  one  to  overhear. 

“‘But  still  the  boatmen  hear  her  call  the  cattle 
home,”’  he  insisted,  laughing  very  low. 

‘Alexey,  it’s  Mona!’ 

‘But  can  you  recognize  her  from  here?’ 

‘Yes.  I  suppose  she  felt  better  and  wanted  air. 
.  .  .  But  she  shouldn’t  come  as  far  as  this.  Poor  old 
girl!’ 

They  stood  watching  the  lonely  figure  creep 
along,  skirting  the  fields  and  keeping  near  the 
misty  river,  whose  current  was  now  hurried  by  an 
outgoing  tide.  Finally  Mona  took  a  path  behind 
the  thick  willowy  undergrowth. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  world  but  being  here 
with  Alexey,  alone  on  Samson’s  Hill,  surrounded 
by  wide,  empty  fields,  and  wide,  shadowy  waters. 
But  she  did  not  dare  to  look  at  him  again.  Among 
the  distant  willows  a  whip-poor-will  began  his  for¬ 
lorn  call.  Finally  she  did  look  up,  into  his  eyes. 
What  she  saw  so  plainly  in  his  face,  in  its  strained 
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whiteness,  made  her  heart  spurt  the  warm  blood 
into  her  throat. 

He  turned  from  her  jerkily,  walking  a  few  steps 
toward  the  corner  of  the  little  chapel.  Then  farther 
away  in  the  shadows,  he  faced  her,  controlled.  And 
his  eyes  freely  admitted  that  she  knew.  There 
could  be  no  denial.  They  stood  there,  wordless, 
this  knowledge  between  them. 

She  could  hear  her  own  voice  like  another  wo¬ 
man’s. 

‘Alexey,  why  did  you  go  to  Nevada?’ 

‘When  I  saw  you  that  April  at  Nancy’s,  I  was 
afraid  of  something.  The  war  got  me.  I  didn’t 
know  what  would  happen  to  me.  I  didn’t  know 
I’d  get  better.  I  was  afraid  of  being  like  Uncle 
Sabin  . . .’ 

She  felt  the  sudden,  dreadful  squeezing  of  her 
heart,  as  if  a  great  drop  of  blood  oozed  from  it .  .  . 
The  drop  fell. 

‘  It’s  over  now.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  Uncle 
Sabin.’ 

‘What  was  it,  Alexey?’ 

‘“Shellshock.”  It’s  over.’ 

His  eyes  were  telling  her  that  he  went  away  loving 
her  and  that  he  need  not  have  gone.  He  said  only: 

‘Let’s  go  back  across  the  ferry,  darling.’ 
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Once,  in  her  exhausted  slumber  of  early  morning, 
she  was  faintly  conscious  of  voices.  Of  steps.  Of 
the  house  astir.  But  with  that  was  the  one  clear 
thought  that  whatever  it  was  the  children  were  not 
aroused,  and  she  sank  down  —  down  —  again  into 
oblivion,  thankfully. 

She  slept  late.  The  sun  was  high  when  she  was 
awakened  by  wheels  on  the  drive  under  her  south 
window,  and  the  clop  of  hoofs.  No  one  but  Grampa 
drove  a  horse  up  to  her  door.  With  gentle  old  H.  G. 
he  had  come  to  call  early.  As  she  lay  getting  her 
eyes  open,  she  imagined  how  H.  G.  stood  in  the 
front  yard  with  drooping  head  and  switching  tail. 
She  smiled. 

She  thought,  ‘Why  —  I  can  smile!  Now  why 
am  I  surprised  that  I  can  smile?* 

Then  she  remembered. 

When  she  had  uncovered  her  eyes  again,  lifted 
her  two  hands  off  them  at  last,  she  found  that  she 
was  happy.  ‘I  ought  to  feel  tragic,  but  Tm  drunk- 
enly  happy  . .  / 

In  this  state  it  was  even  possible  to  lie  there  and 
dwell  comfortably  on  small  matters.  She  wished, 
for  instance,  that  she  might  have  an  electric  bell, 
with  which  to  summon  Mona  to  bring  her  break¬ 
fast.  Such  a  luxury  could  never  be  asked  of  Mrs, 
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Mace.  But  if  Mona  could  only  stay  at  Old  Acres, 
she  would  like  to  bring  a  breakfast  tray  up  occasion¬ 
ally,  as  she  used  to  do.  Mona  had  become  inex¬ 
plicably  and  mysteriously  close.  If  only  Albert 
would  let  her  keep  Mona.  She  hoped  she  felt  better 
this  morning  after  her  evening  walk,  and  would 
take  the  news  of  Mrs.  Hyde’s  willingness  to  have 
her  gratefully.  Why  should  Mona  be  grateful  for 
anything  at  all?  Nice,  patient,  devoted  thing,  she 
had  risen  early  and  crept  into  the  next  room  to 
get  the  children  up,  without  wakening  their  lazy 
mother. 

Lucia  jumped  out  of  bed,  and  going  into  her 
bathroom  stepped  under  the  cold  shower.  The 
water  drummed  on  the  rubber  cap  over  her  ears, 
and  streamed  pleasantly  down  her  body  after 
stabbing  it  with  icicles.  She  rubbed  down  and 
dressed  in  thinnest  white  clothes.  She  wore  sheer, 
soft  white  lawn  undergarments  instead  of  silk. 
Albert  had  said,  at  the  first,  that  they  were  like 
baby  clothes  . . . 

Feeling  cool  and  miraculously  pure,  she  went 
downstairs  and  found  her  grandfather  on  the  ve¬ 
randa.  His  heavy  body,  with  its  sagging  flesh, 
seemed  pitifully  ponderous  to  her,  conscious  of  her 
lightness.  His  face  was  white,  and  dark  circles 
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creased  under  his  brown  eyes.  She  kissed  him  as  he 
lifted  his  head  to  her,  not  moving  from  his  chair. 

‘Dear  Thing,  I’ll  have  my  breakfast  out  here 
with  you.  Isn’t  the  hour  scandalous  ?  I’ll  locate  the 
babies,  and  have  Mona  bring  things  out.  Coffee 
for  two?’ 

A  queer  thought  crowded  —  ‘How  will  Alexey- 
look  when  he  is  old?  Darker  eyes  than  Grampa’s; 
white  hair;  and  who  will  be  with  him? .  .  .’ 

‘  Don’t  look  for  the  children  now.  I  believe  Mrs. 
Bottom  has  them.’ 

‘Mrs.  Bottom?  Why  in  the  world?’ 

‘Albert  wouldn’t  have  you  disturbed,  my  dear.’ 

She  hesitated.  ‘Oh  —  is  Mona  sick?  Why  didn’t 
they  call  me?’ 

They  were  still  treating  her  as  if  she  were  not  yet 
perfectly  well.  Something  was  wrong,  then.  With 
fear,  she  said: 

‘Is  it  Albert?’ 

‘No,  no,’  said  Grampa.  ‘He’s  in  the  fields,  as 
right  as  rain.  But  he  wanted  I  should  tell  you.’ 

‘What  is  it? . . .  Not  —  not  —  not - ’  No 

sound  came  when  her  lips  said,  ‘Anthony.’ 

‘What  say?’  inquired  the  old  man.  ‘It’s  only 
Mona  again.  This  time  it’s  most  unpleasant. 
Most.’ 
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She  sat  down  before  him,  her  legs  weak.  All  in 
an  instant  wolves  had  howled  close. 

‘Let’s  have  done  with  this  mystery.’ 

Mr.  Nat  put  his  finger-tips  together. 

‘Hyde  woke  up  about  midnight  and  what  woke 
him  was  a  kitten  crying  in  his  sheepfold.’ 

‘Oh,’  said  Lucia.  ‘Hyde - ?  What - ?’ 

‘He  said  he  didn’t  like  to  hear  it,  and  neither  did 
Mrs.  Hyde.  So  he  got  up  and  went  down  to  the 
fold.  Maybe  you  can  guess  what  it  was  he  found. 
It’s  touching  she  thought  of  such  a  place  to  put  it. 
Close  by  a  ewe  with  her  lambs  there  was  a  baby.’ 

‘Mona!’ 

‘Yes  . . .  Hyde  picked  up  the  baby,  and  by  the 
light  of  his  lantern,  he  found  some  footprints.  They 
led  to  the  bank  of  the  river.  There  was  something 
queer  on  the  bank  —  in  a  heap.  All  a  woman’s 
clothes.  Every  stitch.  She’d  gone  into  the  river 
naked,  and  been  carried  off  by  the  tide.’ 

Mr.  Nat’s  kind  old  voice  went  on  with  the  story 
of  Mona’s  exit.  Ancient  minstrel,  recounting 
events  often  to  be  repeated  before  firesides  of  that 
neighborhood. 

When  he  had  finished,  Lucia  raised  her  face  from 
her  hands. 

‘  She  had  it  —  she  went  through  it  all  alone - ’ 
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‘They  will  do  such  things.  I’d  try  not  to  think 
about  it/  said  Mr.  Nat  wiping  his  forehead. 

‘Right  on  this  veranda  I  told  Albert  she  ought 
not  to  be  alive!  She  might  have  been  up  in  the 
nursery  then.  She  liked  to  sit  there  because  her 
room  is  hot.  You  can  hear  voices  on  the  veranda. 
Do  you  think - ? ’ 

‘Now,  now,  I  don’t  believe  it.  Don’t  you  worry. 
You  were  the  kindest  girl  to  her  that  ever  I 
saw.’ 

She  could  think  only  of  Mona  —  naked  as  she 
came  into  the  world,  and  unashamed  —  out  in  the 
swift,  deep  tides. 

VII 

Albert  went  away  in  September.  With  the  har¬ 
vesting  of  all  but  the  latest  crops,  he  went  to  an 
exposition  of  agricultural  machinery  in  Chicago. 
Lucia  was  not  sure  that  she  knew  why  he  went. 
She  was  not  sure  how  well  Albert  knew  her.  His 
departure  was  an  unhappy  moment.  She  drove 
him  to  New  York  and  saw  him  off  at  the  train  gate. 
She  did  not  know  how  well  she  knew  Albert. 

‘If  any  one  calls  up  about  the  milk  souring,  refer 
them  to  Mrs.  Hyde/  he  said  when  he  kissed  her 
good-bye. 
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A  sickening  excitement  ran  through  her  throat 
and  down  to  her  hands  in  his. 

'Yes,  Albert .  . .’ 

She  stood  watching  his  large  figure,  becoming 
thick-set,  tramp  down  the  dark  avenue  behind  the 
porter.  Nicholas’s  and  Joan’s  father.  He  did  not 
look  back.  *  It’s  bad  luck  to  watch  him  out  of  sight  ’ 
—  and  she  turned  away,  happy. 

It  was  while  Albert  was  gone  that  she  fulfilled  her 
promise  to  Collamore,  the  shell-shocked  boy  at 
the  sanitarium,  whom  she  had  once  invited  to  Old 
Acres  when  he  begged  her  to  get  him  out.  She  was 
in  the  midst  of  her  preparations  for  the  annual  fair 
for  the  benefit  of  the  sanitarium,  and  she  would 
have  preferred  to  have  him  come  while  Albert  was 
at  home  —  he  was  expected  back  the  morning  of 
the  first  day  of  the  fair  —  but  now  that  permission 
had,  after  many  months,  unexpectedly  been  given 
to  Collamore,  she  would  not  ask  him  to  wait. 

'He’s  waited  since  spring,’  she  explained  to  her 
mother  and  Nancy  Wicker,  who  had  come  out  to 
stay  until  after  the  fair.  'And  he’s  been  disap¬ 
pointed  three  times.’ 

It  was  Julia’s  opinion,  and  even  Nancy’s,  that 
‘people  like  that’  should  be  kept  out  of  sight,  for 
the  comfort  of  possible  beholders. 
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Lucia  said  grimly:  ‘I’ve  heard  it  before  —  “If 
I’d  known  what  it  was  like  I’d  never  have  done  it.” 
Do  you  remember  the  hysterical  monk  after  the 
trial  of  Saint  Joan?* 

‘I’m  sure  I  haven’t  done  anything  to  be  ashamed 
of.  And  I’m  not  a  monk,  if  you  mean  me!  And  I 
should  think  if  he’s  waited  since  spring,  he  could 
wait  another  week,  and  not  spoil  Nancy’s  visit.’ 
Julia  was  bewildered. 

‘Have  you  seen  him?’ 

‘  Certainly  not,’  said  her  mother. 

‘He  won’t  spoil  my  visit,’  interrupted  Nancy 
Wicker.  ‘Only  —  then  I  suppose  you  won’t  have 
Anthony?’ 

‘No,’  Lucia  answered. 

For  two  days  she  was  the  custodian  of  an  appall¬ 
ing  fact.  At  sundown  on  Sunday,  before  Nancy 
had  returned  from  Anthony’s  where  she  had  taken 
Joan,  she  drove  the  fact  back  to  the  hospital  on 
South  Hill. . . .  Poor  Collamore,  gaunt  and  queer 
and  sightless  from  shock. 

At  dinner  he  had  a  fit  of  crying  because  he  spilt 
the  gravy.  But  later  he  was  happy  throwing  stones 
into  the  river  in  competition  with  Nicholas.  He 
could  tell  by  the  sound  how  far  they  had  gone. 
When  they  tired  of  this  they  hurled  a  stick  for  Jitz 
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to  bring  to  them,  and  Jitz  selected  Collamore  to 
take  it  from  his  mouth  each  time,  refusing  Nicho¬ 
las.  This  was  a  matter  of  pride.  Finally  he  threw 
himself  on  the  grass  in  the  warm  sun,  Nicholas  and 
Jitz  rolling  over  him,  and  his  natural  laughter 
mingled  with  the  child’s,  and  the  dog’s  barking. 
Lucia  was  not  sorry  she  had  refused  to  make  him 
wait. 

He  sat  quietly  beside  her  in  the  car  while  she 
drove  him  through  the  fragrant  September  even¬ 
ing.  A  saffron  mist  hung  over  the  fields.  Then  the 
sun  sank  smoky  red.  Looking  down  she  saw  that 
he  held  a  fold  of  her  skirt  in  his  hand. 

It  was  dreadful  that  he  had  not  realized  he  was 
being  driven  back  to  the  sanitarium.  She  thought 
of  course  he  knew,  but  weakly  had  not  said  so,  to 
avoid  a  possible  scene.  When  he  did  know,  he 
would  not  let  go  her  skirt,  —  at  first.  . .  .  Then 
they  led  him  away. 

When  she  got  back  home  she  found  a  sleeping 
baby  and  Nancy  on  the  veranda.  Nancy  was  look¬ 
ing  white  and  tired  herself.  Dear  Nancy.  .  .  .  Now 
.that  Anthony  was  home  she  came  to  Old  Acres 
again.  She  also  came  out  to  visit  Anthony,  at  the 
rectory  of  the  Holy  Comforter. 

4 1  thought  you’d  bring  Alexey  when  you  knew 
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Collamore  had  gone/  Lucia  was  dull  with  disap¬ 
pointment  and  terrible  depression. 

Nancy  looked  embarrassed.  That  was  strangely 
unnecessary,  Lucia  thought. 

‘I  guess  he  isn't  coming,'  she  said. 

But  Nancy  went  to  town  for  the  day,  and  Alexey 
came  over  to  Old  Acres.  It  happened  to  be  Mrs. 
Mace's  afternoon  out.  Lucia  was  busy.  It  added 
to  their  closeness  to  leave  him  sitting  on  the 
veranda  while  she  went  into  the  kitchen  to  make 
puddings  for  Nicholas.  She  thought  of  Alexey 
while  she  worked  in  the  big  kitchen  where  she  had 
once  imagined  Albert  Morgan.  And  later  she  was 
upstairs  feeding  Joan.  But  she  knew  that  he  was 
there;  in  her  house,  safe.  The  fact  that  he  had  ever 
been  in  danger  of  his  life  made  her  long  to  cover 
him  with  wings. 

She  rocked  Joan  —  holding  her  against  her  bare 
slender  breast.  The  nursery,  with  its  pure  whites 
and  brilliant  colors,  the  sunlight  and  the  fresh 
breeze  creeping  in  under  the  awnings  at  the  win¬ 
dows,  always  gave  her  joy.  Before  Joan  was  born 
she  had  had  some  new  decorations  painted  on  its 
walls  in  flat  blue,  yellow,  lavender,  red.  A  frieze  of 
Mother  Goose. 
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Nicholas  was  swimming  in  the  bathtub  with  his 
collection  of  celluloid  frogs,  ducks  and  fishes,  a 
lengthened  pleasure  she  could  not  deny  him.  Joan 
was  now  asleep.  She  laid  her  in  her  crib.  Then  she 
went  out  into  the  upper  hall  and  called  Alexey. 

He  came  up  the  stairs,  slowly,  and  almost  shyly 
while  she  watched  him.  She  turned  quickly  and 
went  back  into  the  nursery. 

‘You  couldn’t  wake  her  with  a  bomb/  she  said 
in  her  natural  voice  as  he  came  in. 

He  walked  around  the  room,  examining  the 
bright  pictures.  He  was  pleased  with  Puss-in- 
Boots. 

He  stood  by  the  crib  in  which  Joan  lay,  looking 
down  at  her. 

‘They’re  your  stake  in  the  future/ 

She  said  abruptly,  ‘I’ll  go  and  rescue  Nicholas, 
if  he’s  not  drowned  by  this  time.’ 

When  she  came  back,  the  rosy  little  boy  in  tiny 
pink  pajamas  galloping  ahead  of  her,  Alexey  was 
sitting  on  the  foot  of  the  bed.  Nicholas  leaped  at 
him,  and  a  lively  round  of  boxing  was  necessary 
before  he  could  be  separated  from  Anthony.  Fi¬ 
nally  after  promises  for  the  future  Alexey  went 
out  of  the  room  laughing. 

She  stayed  upstairs  a  long  time,  Because  she  was 
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afraid  to  go  down.  The  longer  she  stayed,  the  more 
she  feared  to  go  down.  She  went  into  Albert's  room 
and  sat  by  the  window.  You  could  live  all  your  life 
and  never  know  yourself.  .  .  .  The  house  was  still. 
No  one  was  in  it  but  the  sleeping  children  and  her¬ 
self  and  Alexey.  The  sense  of  their  isolation,  even 
wider  than  on  the  island,  overwhelmed  her.  . . . 

She  knew  she  must  go  down. 

She  found  him  in  the  parlor,  in  the  green  chair, 
by  her  lamp  which  he  had  lighted,  reading.  She 
went  and  stood  beside  him. 

The  merciless  silence  around  them  spread  farther 
and  farther  in  waves,  to  the  innermost  corners  of 
the  house.  And  yet  he  had  not  turned  a  page. 
Finally  he  looked  up  at  her.  He  turned  the  page. 

‘What  is  God,  Alexey?  If  there  is  one - 9 

At  last  he  said  with  a  faint  experimental  smile: 

‘ “God  is  our  own  longing  to  which  we  pay  divine 
honors." 9 

‘Why,  that  sounds  like  “God  is  Love,"’  she  said 
bitterly. 

He  went  away  soon  after  that. 

Nancy  returned  on  an  evening  train.  And  late 
that  night,  after  the  house  was  quiet,  they  sat  talk¬ 
ing  on  the  dark  veranda.  It  was  good  to  return  to 
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a  degree  of  the  old  intimacy.  Yet  they  could  not 
talk  as  freely  as  they  did  once. 

Invisible  in  her  corner  Nancy  said: 

‘I  think  he’s  happy  here.’ 

‘He  must  be  well  now/  said  Lucia.  ‘He  hardly 
ever  goes  to  the  sanitarium.  Has  he  said  anything 
to  you  about  —  going  back  to  Nevada?’ 

‘No.  He  hasn’t  spoken  of  that/  said  Nancy 
harshly. 

Lucia  pondered  that  tone.  Nancy  had  written  a 
note  to  her  six  years  ago,  and  left  it  in  her  bedroom. 
Did  she  think  of  that  now?  They  had  never  spoken 
of  the  note  and  all  that  happened  after  it  was 
written.  Again  she  thought  —  what  do  I  know 
about  Nancy? . .  .  She  had  wanted  to  marry  Alexey 
and  have  children.  That  was  impossible  then,  and 
now.  And  now  she  had  —  with  profound  amaze¬ 
ment  she  realized  she  had  almost  thought  ‘nothing.’ 

She  had  a  husband  and  children ! .  .  .  She  could 

* 

have  run  screaming  down  to  the  river,  where  Mona 
was. 

At  eleven  o’clock,  as  they  were  thinking  of  going 
to  bed,  there  was  a  step  on  the  drive.  And  Nancy 
sat  up. 

‘Would  any  one  come  as  late  as  this?’  she 
whispered. 
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‘Why,  no.  I  don’t  think  so.’ 

The  tread  came  up  the  dark  gravel  path  toward 
the  veranda,  where  they  sat.  It  was  slow  and  meas¬ 
ured,  but  it  made  no  unnecessary  sound.  When 
it  mounted  the  veranda  Lucia  said  in  a  small  voice: 

‘Albert - ?’ 

‘Hello!  You  up,  Lucia?  Well  —  I  just  thought 
I’d  surprise  you,’  said  Albert  heartily,  crossing  the 
veranda  floor. 

‘Oh  —  Albert  —  you  did!  You  startled  me!  I 
thought  you  weren’t  coming  until  to-morrow.’ 

He  had  put  his  arm  around  her  as  he  bent  over 
her  chair.  He  kissed  her  before  speaking. 

‘  Got  company  ?  ’ 

‘Yes.  There  in  the  dark.  You  can’t  see.  It’s 
Nancy.’ 

‘Well,  well,  Nancy!  How  de-do,  Nancy?  Glad 
to  see  you.  Always  glad  to  see  you.  Well,  here’s 
Nancy!’ 

Albert  shook  Nancy’s  hand  long  and  hard.  It 
seemed  as  if  he  would  never  stop.  He  seemed 
strange,  shaking  it  like  that.  He  laughed  at  no¬ 
thing.  He  expanded,  very  glad  to  be  at  home. 
Then  he  kissed  Lucia  again. 

‘  Let’s  go  in  and  light  the  lamp.  I  want  to  get  a 
look  at  you,’  he  said,  hugging  her  shoulders. 
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He  explained  why  he  had  walked  up  from  the 
train. 

That  night,  when  Albert’s  steps  came  to  her 
room,  she  was  kneeling  by  the  bed,  her  face  hidden. 
She  did  not  move  when  the  steps  paused  by  the 
bed.  Finally  she  lifted  her  head.  Her  face  felt  stiff 
and  drawn. 

‘Saying  your  prayers?’  he  asked. 

‘I  don’t  know!’  she  said  wildly,  but  cold  as  a 
marble  woman  kneeling  on  a  tomb.  ‘  But  I  will  say 
them  now,  Albert.’ 

He  turned  out  the  light. 

VIII 

The  fair  was  the  next  day.  Lucia  and  Nancy  drove 
down  to  the  Town  Hall  early  in  the  evening.  Nancy 
had  to  leave  before  midnight,  taking  the  last  train 
back  to  New  York.  Her  short  visit  was  over,  and 
she  was  to  start  on  a  belated  vacation,  when  she 
indulged  in  orgies  of  painting.  She  had  stayed  for 
the  opening  of  the  fair. 

Nancy  had  promised  to  get  herself  up  and  run 
the  samovar  in  the  Russian  booth,  even  though  she 
took  a  midnight  train.  She  wore  a  white  dress  of 
heavy  silk  with  foreign  embroidery  in  brilliant 
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colors.  A  beautiful  green,  gold,  and  purple  em¬ 
broidered  shawl,  which  had  belonged  to  Anthony's 
Russian  grandmother,  was  wrapped  around  her 
slender  shoulders.  It  reached  to  the  ground.  She 
had  a  tall  silver  comb  in  her  hair.  But  Nancy  could 
not  look  pretty.  Her  face  looked  old  and  strained. 
Lucia  was  utilitarian,  in  a  thin  black  evening  dress 
that  nothing  would  hurt.  Looking  at  her  when 
they  stopped  in  the  lights  of  the  Town  Hall  en¬ 
trance,  Nancy  said: 

‘You  ought  to  wear  the  shawl.' 

Nancy  watched  the  amber-brown  eyes,  set  so 
beautifully,  turn  toward  her  a  moment.  But  Lucia 
did  not  answer. 

All  Fleminghamfhad  turned  out.  The  Town  Hall 
was  crowded.  Nancy  had  not  expected  much  busi¬ 
ness  with  her  samovar,  for  who  wants  to  drink  tea 
on  a  warm  September  night,  even  for  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  having  it  in  a  glass?  Besides,  the  New 
York  Colony,  who  were  generously  patronizing 
the  fair,  had  brought  their  drinks.  When  Lucia 
and  Nancy  arrived  Trixton  Gage  was  already 
there  dancing  with  Eda.  But  Mrs.  Mace  and 
Mrs.  Bottom,  those  severe  New  England  widows, 
patronized  the  samovar  early.  ‘  I  always  was 
one  to  enjoy  the  top  shelf  of  society,'  said  Mrs. 
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Mace.  ‘The  Firemen’s  Ball  don’t  hold  a  candle 
to  this.’ 

Nancy  was  sitting  alone  in  the  Russian  booth, 
gravely  laying  folds  in  the  gorgeous  shawl,  when 
Anthony,  who  had  promised  to  help  her,  appeared, 
stooping  to  enter  between  the  red  and  blue  curtains. 
He  had  been  talking  to  Albert,  whose  rather  red 
face  wore  a  curious  expression.  But  they  had  both 
been  laughing  a  little.  She  had  watched  them 
across  the  room.  The  warmth  of  the  big  hall,  the 
smell  of  dusty  fragrances  mingling  with  the  fresh 
evening  air  that  stole  in  through  the  open  windows, 
the  throbbing  of  the  band,  oppressed  Nancy.  An¬ 
thony  sat  down  on  the  divan  beside  her. 

‘You  look  a  sweet  thing,’  he  said. 

She  patted  his  hand. 

‘Have  you  seen  Lucia  lately?’ 

‘Not  since  we  came,  together.5 

‘Where  is  she  hiding?’ 

‘Oh,  pulling  wires  behind  the  scenes.’ 

‘  I  haven’t  had  a  glimpse  of  her,’  he  explained. 

Nancy  said,  looking  hard  at  the  samovar: 
‘Anthony,  I  wish  I  didn’t  have  to  go  back  to-night.’ 

‘So  do  I.’ 

‘  I  hate  to  leave  you  • . 

‘What  is  it?’ 
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‘Are  you  sure  that  what  you  told  me  is  true?’ 

‘Sure,  Nancy.' 

She  said  nothing  more,  until  she  asked: 

‘Will  you  come  to  the  station  with  me,  when  I 
have  to  go  ? ' 

‘Yes.' 

It  was  not  until  late  in  the  evening  that  Lucia 
came  to  the  Russian  booth.  She  had  been  dancing, 
and  her  cheeks  had  the  flush  they  used  always  to 
have.  The  plain  black  gown  made  her  heavily 
rippling  hair  even  more  shining  and  molten.  Her 
eyes  were  deeply  bright.  She  did  not  look  at 
Anthony  when  she  spoke  to  him. 

‘The  Flemingham  band  is  doing  wonders,  isn't 
it?  If  old  Mr.  Bloomer  doesn't  have  apoplexy. 
Now,  Dick  and  his  tenor  are  going  to  sing.  We 
promised  a  variety  of  entertainment.  But  Dick 
can't  sing!' 

She  sat  down  between  Anthony  and  Nancy  on 
the  divan  to  listen  to  the  duet.  When  Dick  Flem¬ 
ing,  pale  in  his  black  coat,  and  a  stout,  embarrassed 
man  sang,  ‘Oh,  that  we  two  were  maying,'  she 
laughed  silently  into  Nancy's  shoulder.  Then  she 
said  to  Nancy,  looking  up  at  her  with  strange  eyes: 

‘You're  shut  up  here  like  serfs,  without  any  fun. 
I’ll  sell  the  liquor  while  you  two  go  and  dance.' 
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‘We  don’t  want  to  dance/  said  Nancy  hastily. 

Alexey  was  looking  down  at  her.  She  could  feel 
him  looking  at  her,  but  now  she  did  not  raise  her 
eyes.  He  said: 

‘Just  for  that  we’ll  leave  Nancy  to  keep  the 
shop.' 

‘She  doesn’t  know  we  went  to  Professor  Dillon’s 
Junior  Dancing  Class  in  this  hall/  said  Lucia.  She 
jumped  up  and  took  little  steps  like  old  Professor 
Dillon.  ‘“Wan,  two,  three,  slide,  young  ladies. 
Young  gentlemen,  wan,  two,  three,  slide  —  ”  Come 
on,  Alexey !  ’ 

Slipping  into  his  arms  she  looked,  once,  into  his 
eyes.  Nancy  watched  them.  Their  bodies  seemed 
to  flow  in  the  rhythm  of  the  beating  music. 

‘Oh,  God,  has  it  got  to  happen?  What  am  I 
going  to  do?’  said  Nancy  to  the  samovar. 

It  was  quarter  of  twelve  when  they  came  back. 
Nancy  was  ready  for  the  train.  She  had  already 
put  the  shawl  into  her  bag.  But  when  she  saw 
them  she  stooped  down  and  folded  it  again  — 
folded  it  three  times.  When  she  rose  at  last, 
Anthony  was  giving  Lucia  a  drink  of  the  Russian 
Kwas.  His  hand  shook.  She  drank  the  yellow 
liquid,  her  eyes  looking  steadily  over  the  rim  of  the 
glass  into  his  face  like  a  child’s. 
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‘I've  asked  Anthony  to  go  to  the  train  with  us/ 
said  Nancy. 

Lucia  looked  across  at  her  and  smiled. 

On  the  dark  station  platform,  with  its  single 
lamp,  they  stood  watching  the  rear  lights  of 
Nancy's  train  disappear  . . . 

‘This  is  Alexey  close  to  me.  In  a  moment  I  shall 
hear  his  voice.'  As  long  ago  on  the  island,  his  mere 
existence,  his  every  word,  was  an  event. 

They  walked  to  the  car  across  the  crunching 
gravel,  and  got  into  it,  and  she  drove  back  through 
the  midnight  streets  of  Flemingham.  To  the 
Center,  and  through  it,  to  the  Green  where  the 
lights  of  the  Town  Hall  shone,  and  long  before  they 
reached  the  door  they  heard  the  band  blaring 
through  the  open  windows,  belatedly  beating  out 
the  drumming  measure  of  ‘The  South  Sea  Moon.' 

‘If  you  can  get  along  without  me  in  the  booth, 
I  believe  I'll  go  home  . . .  I'll  walk  from  here  9 

When  she  did  not  stop  the  car,  Alexey  protested. 
But  she  drove  on.  When  they  passed  the  lighted 
Town  Hall  door,  Albert  stood  on  the  steps  smok¬ 
ing.  She  waved  to  him. 

Out  Fleming  Street  toward  the  country.  The 
wind,  rushing  through  the  car,  was  balmy.  Now 
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and  then  came  a  cool  gust  smelling  of  the  river,  the 
damp,  sweet  smell  of  deep  water  and  moist  grass 
that  river  dwellers  know.  They  reached  the  house 
that  hid  among  the  trees  beyond  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Comforter,  and  Anthony  got  out  of  the  car. 
A  light  was  burning  in  the  room  at  the  left  of  the 
hall.  Within  the  house  Columbine  barked. 

A  frantic  reaching  out  to  prolong  the  moment: 

4 1  want  to  come  in  and  rest  a  minute/  she  said. 

She  could  see  his  face,  dimly,  blocked  in  with 
deep  shadows  and  sharply  angled  planes.  It  told 
her  nothing. 

‘Of  course.  You  must.’ 

He  led  the  way  up  the  dark  path,  upon  which 
the  few  leaves,  fallen,  crushed  under  their  feet. 

Alexey  unlocked  the  front  door  and  spoke  to 
Columbine,  who  pressed  her  warm,  twisting  body 
close  to  them  in  her  welcome,  and  barked. 

‘  Hello,  old  thing,  been  lonesome  ?  ’  he  said  to  the 
dog. 

They  went  into  the  room  where  the  light  was 
burning,  Uncle  Sabin’s  parlor. 

‘  I  leave  a  light  for  Columbine.  It’s  more  socia¬ 
ble/  he  explained. 

He  stood  quietly'  by  the  mantel,  while  she  sank 
down  in  Uncle  Sabin’s  armchair  and  closed  her 
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eyes.  She  was  exhausted.  She  felt  his  look  heavy 
on  the  lids. 

‘Alexey - !  ’ 

She  heard  him  kneel  beside  the  chair.  She  opened 
her  eyes  to  his  face  close  to  hers,  saw  every  strained 
line  of  bone  and  muscle  and  shaven  skin,  every  hair 
of  black  brows  and  lashes,  every  dark  fleck  to  the 
bottom  of  his  eyes.  She  whispered: 

‘  I  —  can’t  —  bear  it - ’ 

Columbine  jumped  up,  her  back  bristling  at  his 
voice.  Lucia’s  body  felt  as  light  —  to  hear  his 
changed  voice  —  as  if  it  were  her  soul,  and  then  her 
soul  became  only  the  body  of  her  love.  He  said: 

‘I  thought  you  didn’t  care  anything  about  me 
all  those  years  ...  You  were  so  young.  I  thought 
it  couldn’t  have  been  real.  I  couldn’t  talk  to  you. 
There  were  reasons.  I  couldn’t  —  seem  to  —  do 
you  remember?’ 

‘At  Nancy’s  that  —  that  morning.’ 

He  nodded,  drawing  in  a  long  breath  that  made 
her  quiver.  She  had  seen  him  do  that  before. 

‘You  were  the  same  darling.  You  were  beautiful 
to  me.  I  thought  it  was  because  I’d  been  to  war. . . 
I  had  to  go  away  from  you  again.  I  couldn’t 
bring  that  on  you. . . .  But  I  had  to  see  you.’ 

He  stopped  again.  She  never  took  her  eyes 
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from  his  face,  so  close  that  his  breath  was  on  her 
neck. 

‘And  then  they  said  I  wouldn't  be  like  Uncle 
Sabin.  So,  I  needn't  have  gone!  I  could  have  told 

you.  We  —  mustn't  think  about  that,  darling - 

But  other  things  didn't  turn  out  so  well.  I'll  tell 
you  about  that  later  maybe.' 

‘Tell  me  now.' 

‘When  I  knew  you  were  married,  I  let  them  send 
me  back.  I  thought  you  loved  him,  but  I  could  be 
near  you.  I  wanted  to  have  that.  And  you're  so 
—  so  —  much  more  —  so  —  much  —  m-more  — 
1-1-lovely - ' 

He  hid  his  face  on  her  breast. 

‘It's  all  my  fault,  darling!'  She  felt  her  voice 
rise  hysterically  as  she  clung  to  him. 

He  turned  his  cheek  to  her  breast. 

The  deep,  hoarse  blowing  of  a  distant  horn  came 
from  the  river.  A  barge  tug  was  making  for  the  sea. 
Lucia  shivered  at  the  familiar  sound.  Then  she 
knew  nothing  but  his  arms,  and  their  beating 
hearts.  She  lifted  her  face  to  his  starved  kisses  and 
returned  them. 

From  a  farther  distance  the  hollow  blast  of  an¬ 
other  barge  tug  blew.  And  was  prolonged.  Nearer 
a  third,  as  if  in  answer,  sounded  a  hoarse,  repeated 
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warning.  A  fourth  began  —  raucous,  deep,  in¬ 
sistent,  unusual. 

In  each  other’s  arms  they  felt  a  faint  surprise  at 
the  ominous  sound.  Then,  like  a  knife  slitting  open 
the  night,  the  shriek  of  a  siren  whistle  streaked  up 
the  dome  of  the  world.  A  giant  lunatic  screaming. 
. . .  Over  and  over  again  the  mad  giant  —  holding 
his  breath  on  the  high,  long,  last  note. 

They  drove  together  back  toward  the  town,  to¬ 
ward  the  red  glare  in  the  sky  to  the  south  of  Flem- 
ingham,  that  brightened  every  instant,  making 
Flemingham  a  fabulous  city  of  black,  orange-edged 
angles  and  turrets.  The  night  had  sprung  into  life. 
Men  and  women  running,  running;  automobiles 
speeding  and  honking  . . .  honking  south. .  .  . 

At  the  foot  of  South  Hill  Lucia  sobbed.  Then,  in 
the  jam  of  odorous  cars,  through  the  long  reddened 
tunnel  of  half-bare  trees  leading  up  the  hill  they 
had  ascended  together  the  first  week  after  his  re¬ 
turn,  she  drove,  and  was  stopped  outside  the  fire 
lines. 

The  sanitarium  was  burning,  on  the  top  of  South 
Hill. 

The  great  star-shaped  building,  consuming  like  a 
dying  planet,  glowed  within  black  walls.  One  wing 
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had  already  burst  into  flames  that  bellied  dark 
red  and  flaring  orange  into  a  lemon  sky.  Over  the 
roof  —  far  up  in  the  brightening  heavens  —  she 
seemed  to  see  long,  black,  beautiful  wings  brush¬ 
ing.  Death  at  last,  with  welcome  swiftness,  on 
South  Hill. 

The  blackness  of  those  wings  closed  in  on  her. 
They  were  fanning  with  hot  breaths  —  suffocating 
her  ... 

“She  had  long  ago  lost  Alexey  in  the  crowd 
that  surged  up  South  Hill,  breaking  on  the  top 
into  a  froth  of  faces,  excited,  horrified,  sadistically 
exulting  —  a  wave  of  humanity,  the  population 
of  Flemingham  beholding  what  it  had  done. . . . 

‘If  I  had  known  what  it  was  like - 9 . . . 

The  Town  Hall  had  emptied  itself.  Thin, 
strained,  joyful  faces,  half  drunk,  cosmetically 
lurid,  too  sober,  or  too  old.  Men  and  women  in 
evening  clothes  at  a  great  show.  Trixton  —  Eda 

—  and  their  friends,  but  not  Audrey.  Faces  of 
respectable  citizens  just  out  of  bed  with  their 
suspenders  hanging  down  their  backs,  schoolboys 
thrilled  and  awed,  terrified  mothers.  Milly  Fine 

—  Dick  —  the  fat  tenor  —  Lawyer  Fleming,  white 
and  struggling  with  the  police  until  they  let  him 
through.  He  was  shouting,  ‘My  son,  where's  my 
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son?’  (And  from  that  night  the  tale  went  forth 
that  he  was  failing.) 

A  monstrous  roaring  rose  to  the  arching  lemon 
sky  —  a  roar  of  flames,  and  of  the  wave  break¬ 
ing. 

With  her  dress  torn  from  shoulder  to  hem,  a 
slipper  lost,  her  face  sticky  with  sweat  and  smoke 
and  her  body  aching,  she  was  jammed  against  a 
fence  in  the  corner  of  a  field  hot  with  sparks.  There 
in  the  bright,  grim  field,  wide  awake,  she  seemed  to 
dream  . . .  She  saw  Spruce  Latimer  rise  up  and 
walk.  Walk  on  the  waters  of  the  river  like  Christ. 
He  turned  and  smiled  at  her  from  far  off  on  the 
waves.  Again  he  carried  Joan. 

A  greater  heat  was  on  her  face.  A  scorching  wind. 
Then  the  blast  of  a  thousand  furnaces  in  her  ears. 
She  would  not,  would  not  look  . . . 

She  could  not  find  Alexey.  She  had  seen  him  last 
running  across  the  reddened  field  toward  the  con¬ 
suming  star.  Running  through  a  field  of  tall  red 
grass.  She  knew  for  what  he  went.  Since  that  first 
day  Spruce  Latimer  had  belonged  to  them  both 
together. 

She  went  about  in  the  crowd  sobbing,  'Have  you 
seen  Alexey?’  But  she  could  not  get  any  nearer 


now. 
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A  blackened  face  poked  into  hers.  Dr.  Phineas 
Green  .  .  .  He  must  be  acting  in  minstrels  .  .  . 

‘Set! ...  It  was  set!’  he  choked.  He  was  cry¬ 
ing.  ‘Psychopathic  ward  .  .  .  Collamore  .  .  .’ 

IX 

Lucia  went  about  in  a  strange  world.  She  did  not 
know  whether  others  saw  a  difference  in  it.  Bruised 
and  stupefied,  she  was  conscious  only  of  coarse, 
physical  objects,  looming  to  exaggerated  size.  A 
familiar  dish  seemed  gigantically  heavy,  the  pro¬ 
blem  of  finding  the  right  place  for  it  almost  insur¬ 
mountable.  A  towel  dropped  on  the  floor  was  a 
tangle  and  a  confusion  to  snare  the  feet.  A  book  a 
meaningless  jumble  of  black  on  white.  Behind  all 
this  gross  physical  matter  lay  a  spiritual  reality  as 
yet  impenetrable. 

Alexey  was  ill.  She  had  not  seen  him  since  the 
sanitarium  fire.  He  would  not  let  her  see  him. 
Nancy  had  come  back  from  her  vacation  to  take 
care  of  him,  and  there  had  been  a  nurse. 

She  could  never  get  two  identical  stories  of  what 
had  happened.  But  Spruce  was  saved.  The  dis¬ 
cipline  of  the  sanitarium  staff  had  been  wonderful 
that  night.  They  had  all  been  wonderful.  Yet  she 
could  not  think  of  the  results  of  the  fire  set  by  Col- 
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lamore.  Flinch  was  dead.  And  Collamore  himself 
had  perished.  She  could  only  see  what  no  one  else 
seemed  to  —  that  the  sanitarium  had  consumed 
itself.  Being  curative  only,  it  had  defeated  its  own 
purpose.  It  was  then,  when  she  tried  to  think  of  it, 
that  physical  objects  were  unsurmoun table  ob¬ 
stacles,  and  spiritual  reality  retreated. 

Alexey  had  helped  to  save  Spruce  Latimer.  For 
what? 

But  Spruce  enjoyed  being  alive!  They  had 
brought  him  to  her  house  for  a  while.  He  liked  to 
talk  with  children.  He  liked  to  lie  in  the  sun.  He 
liked  to  read  about  the  sea.  One  day  she  looked 
over  his  shoulder,  and  saw  on  the  page  — • 

*  We’re  bound  for  blue  water  where  the  great  winds  blow, 

It’s  time  to  get  the  tacks  aboard,  time  for  us  to  go. . . . 

Over  us  the  bright  stars,  under  us  the  drowned, 

“A  long  pull  and  a  strong  pull,  and  we’re  outward  bound.’” 

It  was  at  last  time  for  Spruce  to  go.  He  had 
stood  so  well  the  adventure  of  the  fire  that  now  they 
knew  he  could  travel  all  the  way  home.  He  had 
gone  home  to  Oregon. 

Alexey  was  not  seriously  ill,  they  told  her.  It 
was  just  overstrain  and  excitement.  He  was  better. 
When  she  thought  of  seeing  him  —  again  this 
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strange  world.  Full  of  heavy  things.  So  diffi¬ 
cult.  . . .  What  would  have  happened  if  Collamore 
had  not  set  the  sanitarium  afire  just  when  he 
did? 

She  could  not  understand  Albert,  unless  he 
knew,  and  even  then  she  could  not.  Living  close 
beside  her,  no  one  so  close,  still  he  seemed  to  be  in 
an  isolation,  into  which  she  could  not  intrude.  And 
he  did  not  penetrate  hers.  His  coldness  was  as  if  he 
knew  —  but  then  why  was  he  kind  ?  She  began  to 
hate  him  for  being  kind. .  .  .  But  he  was  not,  al¬ 
ways.  He  began  to  say  things  that  might  have 
double  meaning,  and  might  not. 

Albert  could  be  jealous,  she  well  remembered 
that.  Soon  after  their  marriage  he  had  had  an  un¬ 
reasonable  period  of  jealousy  of  Trixton  Gage, 
aftermath  of  the  incident  of  Samson’s  Hill.  He  was 
not  cold-blooded  or  meek  or  indifferent.  The  night 
of  his  unexpected  arrival  before  the  fair  was  unfor¬ 
gettable.  If  he  knew,  and  still  was  kind,  something 
strange  and  unusual,  something  which  she  did  not 
know,  was  the  cause. 

Late  one  afternoon,  in  a  shady  cart  road  on  their 
land,  the  farthest  from  the  house  of  any  part  of  Old 
Acres,  she  saw  him.  She  had  taken  that  way  home 
from  a  long  exhausting  walk.  Again  she  was  pro- 
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foundly  and  increasingly  fatigued.  He  was  sitting 
on  a  log  beside  the  road  and  his  team  of  tall  horses 
with  their  heads  down  cropped  the  grass.  He 
watched  her  coming  toward  him.  But  he  did  not 
rise. 

She  waved,  trying  to  seem  natural  and  cheerful. 
‘Hello,  Albert.  I  didn’t  expect  to  find  you.* 

Everything  she  said  sounded  wrong  the  moment 
she  had  said  it.  * ,, 

‘You  look  as  if  you  didn’t,’  he  said.  ‘Been  for 
a  walk  alone?’ 

Yellow  leaves  floated  to  the  ground.  The  horses 
took  a  step  forward  together,  with  a  soft  rattle  of 
harness  and  a  creak  of  the  cart,  blew  their  nostrils 
and  continued  to  eat  grass  with  short  tearing  noises 
and  grinding  of  bits. 

Uncertainly,  she  stood  there  before  him.  He  did 
not  suggest  that  she  sit  down  beside  him,  or  say 
that  he  would  drive  her  back  in  the  cart,  as  he  used 
to  when  they  were  first  married.  He  merely  sat 
looking  at  the  ground,  his  heavy  face  grave.  Then 
he  stooped  and  picked  up  an  acorn,  putting  it  into 
his  pocket.  She  knew  that  it  was  for  Nicholas. 
Tears  rushed  to  her  eyes.  Without  a  word  she 
walked  away  down  the  cart  road.  She  did  not  look 
back. 
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Again  she  had  odd  dreams. 

One  night  in  her  dream  she  was  buying  clothes. 
Laid  out  before  her  were  ungainly  ugly  garments 
like  those  Julia  and  Milly  had  worn  in  her  child¬ 
hood.  Eda  was  showing  her  a  stiff,  full  skirt  with 
gores,  bound  with  braid  around  its  wide  hem.  Eda 
said  this  would  suit  her.  But  she  refused  it  with 
amused  surprise.  Then  some  one  spread  before  her 
on  a  counter  her  grandmother’s  dresses.  She  had 
only  one  childish  memory  of  her  grandmother  — 
Grampa’s  wife.  She  could  remember  standing  be¬ 
fore  an  old  gray-eyed  lady  in  a  black  satin  dress 
and  a  white  muslin  apron,  who  held  a  blue  jar,  and 
being  given  a  cracker  from  the  blue  jar.  The  old 
lady  smiled  and  she  laughed  and  said,  ‘Cracker!’ 
That  was  all  she  knew  of  her  grandmother  whom 
Grampa  had  loved,  but  she  had  seen  her  dresses 
in  a  trunk  in  the  attic  of  the  Fleming  house. 
These  she  saw  now  in  her  dream.  Eda  said, 
‘They  are  just  what  you  want.’  She  became  indig¬ 
nant.  ‘I  can’t  wear  my  grandmother’s  clothes,’ 
she  said.  ‘They  wouldn’t  fit,  and  how  I  would 
look!’ 

But  the  one  about  the  airship  troubled  her.  She 
was  looking  from  a  tower  into  a  wide  beautiful 
garden  in  full  bloom.  She  heard  a  sinister  droning. 
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It  drew  nearer,  and  she  saw  in  the  air  on  a  level 
with  her  window,  a  flash,  a  glitter.  Then,  gradually 
becoming  visible,  a  gigantic  ominous  airship  was 
discernible,  hanging  over  the  entire  garden.  Men 
began  to  disembark  from  it.  They  were  enemies. 
‘  Now  I  know,’  she  thought,  ‘  what  it  is  to  live  in  an 
occupied  country/  They  swarmed  into  her  tower. 
Then  she  saw  that  Joan  was  with  her,  a  child  of  five 
now.  Before  her  eyes  a  man  despoiled  and  killed 
her.  No  anguish  could  be  greater.  ‘I  cannot  live  if 
she  dies  —  I  cannot  live,  I  cannot  live!’  But  she 
was  entertaining  the  enemy.  They  were  billeted 
on  her.  She  had  to  provide  clothes  for  them.  One 
said,  ‘Am  I  to  appear  in  this  coat?’ 

Once,  when  Nancy  came  over  from  Anthony’s 
before  going  back  to  New  York,  to  that  house  sur¬ 
rounded  by  gardens  back  of  Eleventh  Street  where 
she  still  lived,  Lucia  told  her  these  dreams.  And 
the  earlier  ones,  so  many  about  losing  Joan.  Nancy 
had  an  odd  self-contained  wisdom.  She  told  Lucia 
she  thought  that  Joan  stood  for  her  soul  in  all  her 
dreams ! 

Nancy  was  going  away  again  for  two  months,  to 
try  to  get  the  vacation  from  which  Anthony’s  ill¬ 
ness  called  her.  She  was  very  tired  and  looked  ill 
herself.  She  gave  Lucia  the  key  to  the  house.  ‘If 
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you  go  to  New  York  at  all,  please  go  in  and  water 
my  plants/  she  said. 

The  fact  that  Anthony  had  not  wanted  Lucia  to 
see  him,  had  refused  to  see  her,  hung  between  them. 
But  they  said  nothing  about  that.  When  Lucia 
kissed  Nancy  good-bye  she  felt  her  eyes  fill  with 
tears.  Suddenly  Lucia  saw  herself  and  Nancy  in 
the  house  with  the  pigeons  winging  past  the  win¬ 
dows,  and  heard  herself  say,  ‘Good-bye,  romanti¬ 
cist/  She  wished  she  had  kept  closer  to  Nancy  all 
these  years. 

Equinoctial  storms  descended  and  passed.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  wild  week  of  rain,  Lucia  felt  satisfaction  in 
its  candid  violence.  She  liked  to  be  out  in  it.  She 
walked  miles  in  it,  along  the  river.  When  the  storm 
passed,  the  mellow  warmth  of  the  long,  languorous 
autumn  began. 

She  heard  that  Alexey  had  recovered. 

One  afternoon  the  earth  paused  to  wait  for  some¬ 
thing.  The  leaves  hardly  stirred  in  the  warm, 
languid  air.  Blue  haze  hung  over  the  yellow  woods. 
Only  the  river  moved,  flat  and  polished,  sliding 
toward  the  sea. 

,  The  calm  made  small  sounds  loud.  Mild  distant 
voices  were  audible;  the  rattling  anchor  chain  of  a 
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far-off  tugboat  became  a  present  clangor.  This 
brooding,  this  waiting,  Albert  said,  meant  an 
autumn  thunder-shower.  To  Lucia  it  was  like  a 
beautiful  interval  before  death.  Or  birth. 

But  with  a  new  quiet  in  her  heart,  she  left  Al¬ 
bert  on  the  veranda,  his  work  completed  early,  on 
the  afternoon  of  that  dreamlike  day,  and  set  off  to 
walk  down  to  Hyde’s  to  see  Mona’s  baby,  who  was 
still  there.  Nicholas’s  high  voice,  shrilling  from  the 
distant  barnyard,  came  to  her.  She  could  see  Joan’s 
new  nurse,  Daisy,  wheeling  her  carriage  up  the  road 
from  Fleming  street.  She  could  even  hear  the  baby 
softly  laughing  at  Daisy’s  accommodating  humor. 

Albert  rose,  after  Lucia  had  gone,  and  walked  up 
and  down  the  veranda.  Once  or  twice  he  stopped 
and  looked  toward  the  river.  He  watched  old 
Mounty  come  out  of  his  house  and  row  Lucia 
across  to  the  island.  The  two  figures  and  the  small 
boat  grew  smaller.  He  watched  Lucia  step  out  on 
the  shore.  Then  he  sat  down,  and  began  to  read  a 
New  York  morning  paper. 

He  did  not  look  up  again  until  a  step  sounded  on 
the  gravel  path.  His  motions  had  never  been  slower 
than  when  he  rose  and  greeted  Anthony  Barr. 

‘I’m  glad  to  see  you  around  again,’  he  said. 
‘Lucia  isn’t  home.  Not  just  now.’ 
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Anthony  sat  staring  at  the  shining,  oily  river 
under  its  blue  haze. 

‘A  rainy  week/  Albert  remarked. 

‘Very/ 

‘We're  bound  to  get  Indian  summer  now.’ 

‘I  suppose  so.'  Anthony  moved  restlessly.  He 
looked  ill.  But  in  an  extraordinary  way  he  looked 
refreshed. 

Albert  stared. 

‘Water's  high  after  the  storm/ 

‘Is  it?' 

They  were  silent.  Finally: 

‘Lucia  went  down  to  Hyde's  to  see  that  misbe¬ 
gotten  brat  she's  interested  in,'  Albert  volunteered. 
‘I  don't  suppose  she'll  be  back  till  supper  time.' 

‘I'll  go  over  to  meet  her/  said  Anthony. 

X 

Lucia,  walking  up  from  Hyde’s  in  the  early  twi¬ 
light,  took  the  shortest  way  across  the  fields.  Sky, 
river,  and  earth  were  hung  with  floating  veils, 
smoke  blue,  turning  rose  as  the  sun  vanished  in 
evening  mist,  then  saffron  and  purple.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  long  slope  up  to  Samson's  Hill  and  the 
old  playhouse,  she  knew  for  what  the  haunted 
island  waited.  The  moment  she  saw  Alexey  coming 
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toward  her,  walking  swiftly  to  meet  her  before  the 
door  of  the  little  crazy  chapel,  she  knew.  During 
that  exhausted,  deadened  time  of  waiting  she  must 
have  been  in  labor.  From  deepest  caverns  of  her 
being  she  must  have  delivered  what  had  been  grow¬ 
ing  slowly  a  long  time.  All  life  flowed  together  to 
make  this  reality. 

But  he  seemed  to  believe,  still,  in  sparing  her 
pain  of  one  kind  by  giving  her  another. 

He  said,  pushing  her  hair  back  from  her  forehead 
as  he  held  her:  4 1  ought  to  have  been  killed  in 
France!* 

‘What  a  horrible  thing  to  say!* 

‘  Darling  —  I  wish - * 

‘Wish  that  we  had  told  the  truth  from  the  be¬ 
ginning.  What  did  it  matter  to  me  if  you  were  like 
Uncle  Sabin?  What  did  it  matter  if  I  didn’t  have 
any  children?  Or  husband.  I’ve  bled  for  every 
step,  but  I’ve  come  a  good  way.* 

‘Tell  me  about  your  marrying  him.’ 

‘  I  had  got  hurt  believing  in  a  romantic  dream  — 
all  the  magic  of  life  fell  apart  —  so  I  fled  to  some¬ 
thing  else.  After  you  —  left  me  —  without  telling 
me  the  truth  —  I  couldn’t  bear  loving  you,  because 
it  hurt  me  so !  I  was  a  coward  all  the  time  I  thought 
I  was  brave.  Albert  comforted  me.  I  wanted  him 
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for  security.  But  I  wouldn't  call  it  that.  I  had  to 
have  a  reason  acceptable  to  my  wonderful  intellect. 
Oh,  what  a  fool! ...  I  chose  to  think  I  wanted  him 
enough  for  Nicholas  and  Joan  —  and  I  thought  I 

owed  the  world  Nicholas  and  Joan - !'  Her 

voice  broke  then. 

‘I  know.' 

‘It  was  wicked  for  you  to  go  away  because  you 
were  sick,  when  we  had  both  found  our  love  had 
lasted.' 

‘I  know  it  now  —  I  know  it  rather  late.' 

‘Just  as  wrong  as  if  I'd  married  you  because  you 
were  hurt,  if  I  hadn't  wanted  to ! . . .  And  for  me  to 
marry  Albert  because  I  wanted  to  be  a  child  — 
be  protected.  That  was  the  sin.  I  wronged  him.' 

‘There's  something  else  I  haven't  told  you,'  he 
began.  ‘  I  would  have  gone  away  last  summer  when 

I  knew  —  you  too - - '  She  looked  at  him  keenly. 

Was  he  incurable?  Did  he  still  believe  in  sparing 
her?  —  ‘But  I  expected  a  sort  of  message,'  he  con¬ 
tinued.  ‘  I  wanted  to  —  get  it  here.  Because  I  have 
to  go  anyway  when  it  comes.' 

‘A  message?  Do  you  mean  you  can  go  on  with 
your  work?' 

‘I  don't  know  yet.’ 

‘But  when  will  you  know?' 
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‘When  it  comes/ 

She  put  her  hand  on  his  cheek  because  she  must 
touch  the  beauty  of  him.  She  could  only  say  — 
‘You  shouldn’t  have  come  so  far.’ 

‘I’m  all  right/  he  whispered. 

‘Let’s  go  into  the  little  playhouse.  You  can  rest 
there.  I  have  never  been  in  it  since  you  went  away 
the  first  time.  It  may  not  be  locked.’ 

‘I  opened  it  this  summer/  he  smiled  faintly  at 
her.  ‘  I  had  it  fixed  for  you.  I  thought  you  might 
like  it  sometime  for  Joan.’ 

‘You  didn’t  tell  me - ’  She  began  to  sob. 

‘I  couldn’t.’ 

He  took  a  small  new  key  from  his  pocket  and 
gave  it  to  her. 

‘If  you’ll  open  the  door  —  I’m  all  right,  but  I 
should  rather  like  to  sit  down.’ 

They  went  into  the  dim,  abandoned  chapel 
where  so  long  ago  children  had  played.  As  they 
entered  her  heart  was  pierced  by  the  thought  that 
it  was  the  only  house  they  had  ever  had  together. 

Alexey  struck  a  match  and  lighted  the  candle  on 
the  applewood  table,  for  the  twilight  had  closed  in 
on  the  island.  The  yellow  flame  gleamed  on  the 
walls  of  the  odd  room.  There  was  the  little  parlor 
organ,  with  pedals  to  pump  it.  There  were  the 
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benches  where  they  had  played  school.  Everything 
was  clean  and  bright  since  Alexey  had  it  fixed  for 
her.  The  spinet  desk  from  Uncle  Sabin's  house  was 
there,  and  his  old  couch.  There  were  some  small 
yellow  chairs,  and  a  blackboard.  For  Joan. 

Alexey  did  not  look  at  her  after  he  had  lighted 
the  candle.  His  face  was  very  white. 

He  was  staring  at  the  candle  flame.  At  last  he 
seemed  to  wrench  his  eyes  away  from  it;  he  looked 
at  her.  And  rushing  in  like  great  winds  from  be¬ 
tween  the  worlds  came  the  knowledge  of  where 
they  were. 

She  held  him  close  —  his  swift  body,  cleaving, 
pliant,  adorable. 

And  then  —  again  the  great  winds  rushed  in 
from  between  the  worlds  —  the  gorgeous  wind¬ 
blown  flames  —  and  Alexey  rode  the  wind.  She 
with  him  . . . 

XI 

Lucia  stood  under  the  smallest  plum  tree  in  the 
orchard  and  held  out  her  hands  to  flakes  of  the  first 
wet  November  snow.  The  pale  swirling  particles 
lay  on  her  shoulders  and  clung  to  her  hair.  They 
drifted  softly  against  her  face,  catching  in  her  eye¬ 
lashes. 
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Already  the  bare  branches  of  the  plum  tree  were 
outlined.  The  tree  was  nearly  as  white  as  it  was 
one  day  last  spring,  when  Alexey  had  set  Nicholas 
up  among  its  blossoms  and  laughed  at  him.  She 
smiled  up  at  the  white  plum  tree.  On  her  out¬ 
stretched  hand  a  great  flake  alighted,  then  another 
and  another,  each  star  made  of  tiny  brighter  stars 
that  gleamed  and  vanished. 

She  left  the  white  plum  tree  and  went  into  the 
house.  Standing  in  the  hall  she  shook  the  snow 
out  of  her  hair,  and  listened  to  the  small  sounds 
and  silences  of  the  house.  She  wanted  to  see 
Nicholas,  who  might  have  returned  from  finding 
expression  for  his  personality  in  a  modern  play 
school. 

Her  son  had  returned.  Loud  sounds  from  the 
rear  of  the  house  told  her  this.  High  commands 
and  barkings.  Two  doors  slammed,  and  small  feet 
galloped  down  the  hall.  Whipping  his  own  legs  he 
rode  an  imaginary  animal  toward  her,  then  per¬ 
formed  the  double  feat  of  dismounting  and  turning 
into  a  little  boy  as  he  flung  himself  upon  her.  His 
hair  stood  up  in  thick  sunny  tufts  above  his  fore¬ 
head. 

‘Auntie  Milly  says  give  me  a  horse!  I  want  to 
ride  him!  Gettap!  Whoa!  See  him  gallop!’ 
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‘Stand  still,  my  precious.  I  haven’t  got  a  horse 
now.  Just  father’s  big  old  horses  in  the  barn.’ 

‘They  don’t  gallop.  Whoa-a!  Whoa-a!  Look  at 
me  riding!  Look  at  me!’ 

He  pranced  around  realistically. 

‘I  see,’  she  said,  admiring  the  strong  fat  legs. 
‘  Darling,  if  Auntie  Milly  wants  you  to  ride  a  horse 
I’ve  thought  of  something.  Something  up  in  the 
attic,  that  used  to  belong  to  father  when  he  was  a 
little  boy.  Come,  we’ll  find  it.’ 

She  took  Nicholas’s  hand,  and  they  climbed  two 
flights  of  stairs  up  to  the  great  attic  of  Old  Acres, 
from  which  so  many  of  its  present  furnishings  had 
emerged.  It  was  an  inexhaustible  attic.  When  she 
and  Nicholas  stood  in  it,  peering  about  its  big 
caverns,  she  took  a  candlestick  from  a  ledge,  and 
with  the  help  of  that  small  taper  searched  for 
the  rocking-horse  of  Albert’s  childhood.  When 
the  dappled  steed  was  found,  she  sat  on  the  floor, 
the  candle  beside  her,  and  watched  Nicholas 
ride. 

It  grew  darker  in  the  attic,  while  she  sat  there 
watching  Nicholas  ride. 

And  finally,  wooing  him  with  the  promise  that 
his  father  would  bring  the  rocking-horse  down¬ 
stairs,  she  descended  to  the  second  floor,  short  legs 
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stepping  beside  her.  When  they  reached  the  end  of 
the  flight  she  saw  that  she  had  forgotten  to  leave 
the  candle  on  its  ledge.  She  and  Nicholas  sat  down 
on  the  next  to  the  last  step  and  stared  at  the  candle 
flame.  Nicholas  could  see  a  candle  in  her  eyes,  he 
said.  She  could  see  a  little  candle  in  each  of  his. 
Then  they  looked  again  at  the  yellow  flame  before 
them,  straining  in  the  current  of  air.  Nicholas  blew 
it  out. 

'My  pigeon,  the  little  flame  never  goes  out/  said 
Lucia.  'Like  you  throwing  stones  in  the  river  and 
the  ripples  going  across  it  —  the  little  flame  goes 
clear  around  the  world,  forever/ 

'  I  blew  it  out/  said  Nicholas. 

‘Now  it’s  going  off  across  the  river  and  around 
the  world  ! ’ 

'  I  don’t  see  it/  said  Nicholas. 

They  heard  a  heavy  step  coming  up  the  lower 
flight  of  stairs,  and  then  along  the  upper  hall. 

'Hide!’  whispered  Nicholas,  putting  his  head  in 
her  lap. 

'Little  ostrich!  Father  will  find  you.’ 

Albert  stood  in  the  hall  before  the  attic  door, 
looking  down  at  them.  She  raised  her  eyes  to  his, 
sitting  there,  not  moving,  her  hands  in  her  lap. 
Then  she  smiled  bravely  up  at  him. 
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‘It’s  supper  time/  said  Albert.  ‘Sonny,  what  do 
you  bet  I’m  strong  enough  to  carry  you  both  down¬ 
stairs?  You  and  mother/ 

‘Father's  a  giant!'  shouted  Nicholas. 

Albert  stooped  and  lifted  Lucia  from  the  step, 
holding  her  shivering  in  his  arms.  She  had  grown 
thin.  He  lifted  her  easily.  He  made  Nicholas  climb 
onto  his  back.  In  this  way  they  went  down. 

He  put  her  into  her  chair  at  the  supper  table,  to 
which  Nicholas  was  now  admitted.  On  the  table 
were  four  tall  pewter  candlesticks,  four  yellow 
flames  gleaming.  Eternal  flames. 

Brightness,  security.  She  looked  at  the  fine  linen 
cloth  beneath  the  candlesticks,  with  its  darn  which 
she  had  set  there;  at  the  blue  plates  on  the  creamy 
cloth;  the  red,  gold,  and  purple  fruit.  Terrible, 
beautiful  security. 

Nicholas  had  climbed  into  his  chair  beside  her. 
And  Albert  walked  heavily  around  the  table  to  the 
windows  to  pull  down  the  shades. 

‘Will  you  leave  the  curtains  up,  Albert?  I  like  to 
see  the  snow.'  She  shivered  again. 

He  took  his  seat  at  the  table,  but  did  not  look 
across  at  her. 

Nicholas  was  staring  with  solemn,  shining  eyes 
into  space  beyond  his  silver  cup.  An  odd  and  com- 
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muning  instant  was  his.  Then  he  looked  up  at  her 
with  a  sweet  little  smile. 

‘  Mother,  I  love  ’Lyosha/  he  said,  and  drank  his 
milk. 


XII 

The  moment  came.  How  queer  that  it  had  been 
coming  always,  down  along  the  years,  marching  to¬ 
ward  you,  distant  and  fateful.  Down,  down  the 
years,  stepping  to  the  strumming  music  of  eternity. 
It  was  here. 

They  had  decided  to  tell  Albert  together. 

She  and  Albert  were  sitting  in  the  parlor  by  the 
lamp  of  moons,  when  Alexey’s  step  sounded  on  the 
porch.  She  ran  into  the  hall,  her  heart  smothered, 
and  flung  the  door  wide  for  him.  He  stood  a  mo¬ 
ment  in  the  doorway  before  coming  in.  She  never 
forgot  him  there.  Never  forgot  his  strange  new 
look  of  being  forever  young. 

They  were  sitting  before  the  fire  in  the  parlor. 
The  orange  flames  leaped.  She  saw  a  consuming 
planet,  a  field  of  reddened  grass.  She  was  between 
them,  sitting  straight  on  a  low  stool,  her  hands 
clasped. 

Albert  and  Alexey  seemed  far  away.  And  she 
alone  in  all  the  world  with  that  reality  she  had  fol- 
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lowed.  Alone  with  fire,  there  on  the  hearth,  up- 
streaming,  purifying  fire.  Burning  in  this  house  of 
her  life.  Miraculous  that  it  burned  in  the  house, 
and  didn’t  burn  the  house  down.  She  wanted  to 
kneel  and  pour  out  wine  and  milk  before  the  fire, 
heap  up  purple  fruit.  So  the  first  primeval  libation. 
To  that  unknown  —  no  that  close,  that  inner  inex¬ 
orable.  .  i .  Then  they  three  drew  nearer.  Like  one. 
Within  the  ring  of  flame  light. 

It  began  so  far  back,  but  it  did  not  take  long  to 
tell.  Alexey  watched  her  telling,  unashamed.  As 
she  told,  she  saw  him  grow  white  to  a  bluish  line  at 
his  lips.  Albert’s  face  slowly  mottled  beneath  the 
sunburn. 

Silence  after  she  had  finished,  while  the  flames 
leaped.  Was  that  a  pool  of  blood-red  wine  on  the 
hearth? 

‘You’ve  always  had  her.’ 

Albert’s  voice  was  shaken,  bitter,  derisive,  but 
he  seemed  to  deride  himself,  in  speaking  to  Alexey. 

‘When  I  was  nothing  but  a  farm  boy,  not  wanted 
round,  you  had  her .  .  .  ’  Albert,  usually  so  com¬ 
posed,  so  patronizing,  now  couldn’t  speak. 

At  last  he  went  on  in  that  controlled,  terrible 
voice: 

‘When  you’d  forgotten  her,  she  wouldn’t  look  at 
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me  for  remembering  you!  When  I  got  her  friend¬ 
ship,  finally,  I’d  like  to  know  how  it  happened. 
She  wanted  a  hospital  for  you!  She  said  it  was  for 
soldiers.  She  was  thinking  of  you.  Getting  it  — 
she  was  scared.  So  then  I  got  her/ 

Silence.  Blowing  flame.  Silence. 

4  But  I  didn’t  care  how  I  got  her  —  I  come  of 
a  high-handed  tribe/ 

Still  Albert  never  looked  at  Lucia. 

‘I  knew  this.  But  I  thought  you’d  tell  me. 
Well,  now  you  have,’  he  finished. 

‘So  you  knew - ’  she  whispered. 

‘I  was  just  waiting  for  you  to  tell  me/ 

‘It’s  my  fault,’  she  said  to  Albert.  ‘I  used  you 
when  I  married  you.  But  I  can’t  any  more.’ 

Stiffening  pain  in  his  full,  reddened  face,  Albert 
turned  at  last  and  looked  at  her  with  wistful  eyes. 

‘I’m  a  fool,’  he  stated.  ‘I’ve  been  one  all  along. 
I’m  still  a  fool.’ 

‘Why?’  she  asked  thickly.  What  was  coming 
now? 

‘  Because  I  don’t  care,  even  now,  how  I  get  you ! 
...  I  suppose  you  thought  you’d  have  to  go,  but 
I’ll  forget  what’s  happened.  I’ll  overlook  it  and 
forgive  you.  If  you’ll  stay.  ...  If  you  choose  to 
go,  I  couldn’t  see  my  way  clear  to  taking  you  back. 
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. . .  Don’t  you  think  you  might  make  out  to  be 
happy  with  the  children  —  with  more  children.  .  .  ?  ’ 
She  was  barbed  at  last  on  her  own  preposterous 
theory.  .  .  .  Why  didn’t  people  die  with  such  a  pain 
as  this  in  their  hearts?  Did  all  the  other  women 
who  had,  down  the  ages,  left  their  children,  feel 
this  anguish?  Did  they  all  go  mad? 

She  felt  one  with  all  those  women  who  had  ever 
wept  for  children.  Even  in  birth  there  was  no  such 
horrible  rending  apart  as  this.  Already  she  heard 
them  crying  for  her  in  the  night.  Saw  their  fright¬ 
ened  eyes  —  their  hands - 

She  looked  at  Alexey.  What  was  this  thing  in 
his  face?  What  was  coming  now?  He  was  looking 
at  Albert.  She  grew  suddenly  cold.  Alexey  was 
talking,  avoiding  her  eyes.  He  said: 

‘There  is  something  else  you  both  ought  to 
know.  I  was  wrong  not  to  tell  it  before,  but  it 
seemed  —  too  personal.  And  I  knew  it  would  hurt 
— -  Lucia.’ 

His  dark  eyes  came  back  to  hers  at  last. 

‘What  is  it?’  she  whispered. 

‘It’s  a  practical  r-reason  why  you  should 
stay  with  Albert,  since  he  feels  —  feels  —  as  he 
d-does . .  .  ’ 

‘Alexey  —  tell  me!’ 
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‘I  can't  take  you  with  a  lie  when  you're  so  mag¬ 
nificent  . . . ' 

‘Well,  I  know,'  interrupted  Albert  harshly.  ‘  I've 
known  for  some  time  what  you  expected.' 

She  knelt  before  Alexey.  They  talked  as  if  they 
were  alone,  clinging  to  each  other's  hands. 

‘  I  felt  there  was  something  —  about  the  mes¬ 
sage!  Tell  me!' 

She  saw  him  feeling  for  the  right  words  to  tell 
her.  The  two  cut  lines  of  pain  branched  between 
his  eyebrows. 

‘When  I  came  back  from  France,  and  thought  I 
was  —  going  out  of  my  head,  it  was  a  romantic 
gesture  for  me  to  conceal  the  truth,  and  select  your 
future  for  you.  Now  I  see  that 

But  this  they  had  agreed  upon! 

‘I'm  through  with  g-gestures,'  he  repeated. 

She  laid  her  cheek  against  his  hands. 

‘I  can  bear  it.  Tell  me  now.' 

‘  I  didn’t  learn  by  that  mistake.  I  came  back  and 
concealed  something  from  you  again.’ 

‘Yes,  Alexey.' 

‘  I  didn't  even  tell  you  —  on  the  island.' 

‘  But  now !  ’  she  urged. 

‘They  sent  me  to  your  hospital.  That  was  true. 
I  said  some  one  had  found  a  sort  of  left-over,  from 
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the  war.  That's  true,  too.  I  couldn't  seem  to  get 
wounded  —  and  my  heart  wore  out,  I  guess.  At 
first  it  wasn't  bad.  But  —  last  spring  they  said  the 
mountains  had  been  too  high.  And  I  might  expect 
—  almost  any  time  ...  To  die,  I  mean.  ...  I  don't 
mind  —  really  —  darling.  . .  .  Really.  ...  So  then  I 
stayed,  hoping  —  it  —  would  be  near  you.  .  .  .  But 
I  didn't  want  you  to  know,  and  dread  it.  Now, 
you  see,  if  you  leave  Albert  and  the  children,  for 
me,  it  wouldn’t  be  for  any  time  at  all!' 

Her  throat  was  frozen.  Her  heart  was  ice.  She 
could  not  move  her  hands  or  lips.  But  out  of  whirl¬ 
ing  icy  spaces  at  last  she  could  form  words  — 
strange  words,  she  did  not  know  to  whom  ad¬ 
dressed. 

‘He  isn't  going  away  alone.' 

Albert's  face  —  in  a  dazed  way  she  found  she 
was  looking  at  Albert's  red  face  —  was  actually 
full  of  bitter  pity. 

‘  But  this  makes  —  a  d-dif-difference,’  stam¬ 
mered  Alexey  gently,  incurably  sparing  her  to  the 
end.  ‘We  can't  disrupt  your  life  —  can  we?  —  and 
the  children's  1-lives,  and  Albert's,  for  —  for  —  a 
f-few  months'  joy?  And  would  it  be  joy?’ 

She  began  to  speak,  with  a  stark  calm. 

‘  If  you  could  stay  in  your  own  home  —  at  Uncle 
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Sabin’s  —  and  I  with  you  there  —  But  that  would 
not  be  fair  to  —  Nicholas  and  Joan 

‘No  —  no!  I  won’t  stay!’  He  grew  a  little  de¬ 
sperate  now.  ‘  I  knew  you  would  see  this  —  this 
makes  a  d-d-d-  ...  I  can’t  finish  that!  But  I  won’t 
finish  ruining  your  life,  darling.  I’ll  go.  I  don’t 
seem  to  care  any  more  about  waiting  for  this  ce-cel- 
ebrated  message.’ 

He  managed  an  almost  natural  smile,  and  stood 
up.  T  m  going  into  New  York  to-night,  to  get  that 
two  o’clock  train  for  Chicago.  I’ll  wire  Crandall  to 
meet  me.  I  won’t  go  into  the  mountains,’  he  reas¬ 
sured  her.  ‘There’s  a  little  ranch  I  know,  where  it’s 
low  enough - ’ 

XIII 

She  was  walking  with  Alexey  through  the  cedar 
lane.  It  was  dark  in  the  lane.  There  was  no  moon. 
They  clung  together,  stumbling  along  the  dark 
road.  In  spite  of  the  sickening  torture  twisting  her 
heart  there  was  no  doubt  or  question  but  that  from 
all  time  she  was  meant  to  walk  here  to-night  with 
Alexey.  They  had  come  around  to  the  cedar  lane 
again,  that  was  all,  from  the  afternoon  when  they 
walked  here  and  he  ran  on  ahead  because  he  saw 
that  Uncle  Sabin  was  being  taken  away. 
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‘I  can  finish  it  for  you/  she  had  said,  when  he 
could  not  say  the  word  'difference/  'This  makes 
all  the  difference/ 

Once  she  laughed  hysterically  in  the  dark  lane, 
pressing  close  to  him. 

'They  can  take  their  choice  of  sins  when  they 
tell  what  I’m  suffering  for/ 

'What  sins?  And  who  are  they,  darling?' 

'Those  who  judge  us.' 

They  were  quiet  and  tender  with  each  other,  as 
those  who  help  each  other  through  the  last  ordeal. 
In  the  lane,  in  the  quiet  house,  through  the  neces¬ 
sary  small  things  —  like  locking  doors,  and  leaving 
a  note  about  Columbine  for  Mrs.  Bottom,  and  find¬ 
ing  Anthony’s  gloves  and  his  hat  on  Uncle  Sabin’s 
peg  where  the  old  raincoat  had  been  forgotten, 
many  years  ago  —  there  hung  about  them  a  lucent 
atmosphere  of  ineffable  mystery,  something  that 
still  had  all  the  quality  of  mystery  and  yet  was 
luminous,  clear,  true,  real.  Thfey  moved  in  it,  were 
part  of  it  and  it  was  part  of  them.  In  it  they 
changed  places  with  each  other  and  with  the  larch 
trees  and  the  dark  sky  and  the  snow.  High,  clear, 
thin,  yet  essential,  more  profound  than  ecstasy. 
She  did  not  quite  know  what  it  was  — 

She  saw  it  in  his  eyes,  and  faintly  hollowed  tem- 
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pies,  in  his  very  finger  tips.  He  saw  it  in  the  curve 
of  her  mouth,  her  tragic  certainty. 

Crystal  certainty,  while  again  she  felt  there  was 
blood  dripping  from  her  heart.  Julia  had  once  said 
women  who  left  children  didn’t  realize  the  meaning 
of  their  acts.  .  .  . 

They  left  the  flimsy  rectory  of  the  Holy  Com¬ 
forter.  Driving  down  the  familiar  road  in  a  cold 
cab  she  left  Flemingham  forever. 

After  all  they  spent  a  night  in  Nancy’s  little 
house.  She  feared  that  if  they  took  another  train 
that  night,  Alexey  might  be  ill. 

It  was  just  the  same.  The  garden  was  dark  and 
quiet  when  they  came  through  the  gate,  the  small 
lanterns  burning,  as  on  that  night  six  years  ago 
when  she  read  Nancy’s  note.  The  two  delicate 
rooms,  one  above  the  other,  sprang  into  mellow 
glow  at  their  touch.  When  the  windows  were 
opened  the  cool  quiet  dark  crept  into  this  place  of 
their  isolation.  Beyond,  dully  roaring,  was  to¬ 
morrow’s  world.  But  the  soft  silvery  splash  of  the 
small  fountain  under  the  windows  was  loud  in  the 
quiet  night.  She  lay  awake  long  after  he  slept  in 
her  arms. 

Much  later  he  awoke.  Moonlight  streamed 
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through  the  windows,  whitely  flooded  the  mid¬ 
night  garden.  The  magnificent  rhythms  of  suns 
and  stars  and  moons  swung  through  the  room. 

Staring  at  the  whiteness  he  said: 

'Isn't  it  wonderful  to  be  alive?  Do  you  remem¬ 
ber  - ’ 

Warm  and  alive  and  near  lay  his  long  beauti¬ 
ful  body.  It  was  part  of  her  own  body.  Immor¬ 
tally  familiar.  .  .  .  Fiery  fragments  of  the  whirling 
worlds  burned  into  her  soul.  There  was  nothing 
since  the  dawn  of  time,  and  nothing  to  come,  that 
was  unremembered.  Even  now  she  knew  the  end. 
But  in  the  mysterious  agony  of  fulfillment  she 
would  not  ask  to  be  let  off  anything. 
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